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In these elections the Unionist and Liberal organizations 





aie have worked harder than ever before, but we suspect 
and they did not begin soon enough or work quite hard 
* News of the Week enough. Here is the opportany for the young men and 

women who are being earnestly summoned actively to 
help the Unionist Party. They must study the problems ; 
they must not be afraid to speak at street corners. Yet 
they must not so condemn expenditure as to suggest 














Ltd = very considerable gains by the Socialists in the 
WO, Borough Elections were, on the whole, expected, for 
the Socialist attack had been long and persistent ; but the 
raming is none the less very clear for those who believe 
hat prodigal expenditure in the municipalitics is one 
oi the greatest present dangers to industrial recovery. 
Ble clections took place on Monday, and were for the 

purpose of returning one-third of the councillors for the 


they are not good citizens intensely anxious for the well- 
being and the amenities of their Boroughs and County 
Boroughs. There is justifiable expenditure and expendi- 
ture which is not justifiable. That is the principal fact 
which has to be made clear. The steady Socialist 


Staff 


ext year in all the boroughs and county boroughs in SUCCeSses are a portent, but they are by no means yet k 
Eagland and Wales outside the London area. The results ® tag ‘dy. * * * & 
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rates “ 4s 20) 4 95 Tangier when he tried to put his spoke into Anglo- 
1R Independents .. - os 18 28 —10 French policy. True, the Italian visit is far less 


he Socialists have not done so well as last year, when theatrical and therefore much less talked about, but it is 
hey gained 146 seats. They hoped for such a resounding highly significant. In our opinion Italy should never 
lccess as would be equivalent to carrying the first have been left out of the Tangier question. Her geo- 
Msitions at the next General Election, but in this they graphical position and her essential interests gave her a 
; have been disappointed. They have won a majority right to be consulted at the Paris Conference of 1923, 
3 only one council—Birkenhead, where a minority of and it would have been less than natural if she had not 


= lwo has become a majority of two. There are now — sooner or later called attention to this fact. The Italian 
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Minister, indeed, in a statement to the Tangier corre- 

spondent of the Times described his country as “ the 

most essentially Mediterranean of all the Great Powers.” 
* * * * 

How could Italy not be concerned in the rules for 
guarding one of the gateways of the Middle Sea? As 
matters stand the Italian Government does not recognize 
the international status of Tangier. Now that she has 
made her demonstration she will not, of course, leave 
this matter alone. Negotiations on Morocco and Tangier 
are about to be reopened in Paris between the French 
and Spanish Governments. We are not sure that that 
will be the proper occasion for Italy to appear officially 
upon the scene, but we are persuaded that her entry 
cannot long be delayed and that Great Britain, France 
and Spain had better face the situation and bid her 
welcome. The Italian colony at Tangier is, we believe, 
equal in numbers to the British. At present it enjoys 
the old privileges under the Capitulations, and this 
anomaly obstructs the whole international scheme. 

* * * * 


The most important news of the week in connexion 
with the League is the decision of Russia to take part 
in the meetings of the Preparatory Committee on Dis- 
armament. This may mean the opening of a new cra 
of hope or it may mean—nothing. It will be said that 
Russia has no common ground of discussion with any 
of the other Powers, having denounced their structure, 
their methods and their constitutions from top to bottom. 
It will be said that Sovietism cannot exist side by side 
with other polities and that Russia wants to be repre- 
sented at Geneva for some domestic reason which means 
fresh mischief for the rest of the world. For ourselves 
we are inclined to be hopeful for two reasons: the 
first is that M. Stalin and his colleagues who are now 
in the ascendant are inclined to moderate their opinions 
if only because they are no longer confident enough to 
despise hedging ; the second is that even if the Sovict’s 
intentions are malign mech more good than harm is 
likely to come from contact with the representatives of 
other nations, 

* * * * 

The spirit and the technique of the League have 
become very real things and it is quite possible that the 
Russian delegates may be impressed and finally con- 
strained by them. Nothing better could possibly happen 
than that Russia should in some such ways be drawn 
in and be led to prefer comity to Communism. At present 
we are all conscious of a certain unreality when we talk 
about creating the security which is the prelude to 
disarmament. For how can the States which border 
on Russia feel that there is any meaning in this talk 
while the Soviet tries to undermine all other Governments, 
keeps up an army of nearly 1,000,000 men, buys munitions 
from Germany and has recently imported 50,000 tons of 
the highest grade nitrate apparently for the purpose of 
manufacturing explosives ? We may reasonably fix our 
attention, however, less on the motives of the Russians in 
going to Geneva than on the fact that they are going, 

*k * * “ 

On Thursday, October 27th, Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
who was the guest at luncheon of the Aldwych Club, 
spoke very hopefully of the League of Nations. He said 
that there was now a general readiness to bring into 
the light of day such delicate subjects as used to be 
reserved for secret conferences. Discussions at Geneva 
always showed what was practicable and put vague 
phrases at a discount. No true friends of the League, 
said Sir Austen, wanted it to become a subject of party 
controversy. His own endeavour had been to shape 
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such a policy as might be acceptable to what § The 
Government followed the present Governinent, 7 said te 


did not pretend that peace was ensured, but he could yuff he con 
accept the alarmist pictures which Mr. Llovd Geopdf are me 
had been recently drawing. “EE be an 
* * * ai put an 

Finally Sir Austen Chamberlain invited critics of ; keep hi 
Government to consider exactly what obligations theff yntil « 


would be willing to accept if the responsibility yf tation 
theirs. His own feeling was that we had a =a the pul 





many Obligations at present as we could undertake iff pave at 
fullil and that it would be dishonest to undertake jop.ff scholar 
At the same time he fully recognized that as sccuriyl gre nov 
was gradually built up the League could be used in wal 9 contt 
which were not as yet open. It was the duty of ever. cign of 
body in all parties to work for security. This, it scoff group « 
to us, is as much as Sir Austen Chamberlain could }, sroup 
expected to say. The methods of obtaining security, & interest 
which is the indispensable condition of  disarmares ff that is 
have been defined by the Assembly of the League iy , 
series of resolutions and to these resolutions the Brij Mr. | 
Government was a party. of Lan 
* * + * that | 


A letter from Lord Cecil published in the Vines off of Lor 
Wednesday might profitably be read in paralle! colunysf 4 
with Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech. Lord Cecijfh} 
points out that he has never advocated the reduction jy 
of our Navy irrespective of what other countrics might wil 
do. He hopes for a general and simultaneous reduction ; zy po 
of armaments by international agreement, but bel tp the 
recognizes that until such an agreement is reached \p, Mi 
British armaments must depend upon the necessities this p 
of defence. Meanwhile he sees clearly what Britishi t the ( 
policy ought to be. It ought to stand for the furtheray 
of international arbitration, for the unreserved support The 
of the cfforts of the League Commission towards dis.ff Tuesday 
armament, for the study of ways and means of jointff the Mo 
defence against aggression, and for the expansion o lalssion 
the authority of the League. In other words our polieygf Xeéorm 
ought to be that of the resolutions passed by the League the Mal 
Assembly. Commis 

* * * x 

The latest statements from Rumania dispose, as 
might have been expected, of most of the exciting rumous 
of the past fortnight. It is quite true that M. Manoiles 
a former Under-Secretary of State, was arrested on the 
frontier for bringing messages from Prince Carol, but tl 
Prime Minister, M. Bratianu, seems to have the situation 
well in hand. It has yet to be proved that there is any 
movement worthy of the name for the restoration of theft must 
inealeulable and by no means admirable Prince Carolf the | 
And Prince Carol is not a man to create support whee The Cor 
he does not find it. Unless somebody runs a reyolutio will onl, 





for him he is not likely to become dangerous, 





x * * Ps Tn th 

It seems that “ Big Bill,” otherwise Mr. William Hale ge tl 
Thompson, the Mayor of Chicago, is not to be allowed ‘ the 
to make a public bonfire of British books in the Chicago burdwa 
Library. All decent Americans—who deserve and have emai 
our sympathy—have had to watch his antics so far with mrests 
a kind of pained amusement, but the burning of books Vari 
printed in Great Britain on the absurd ground that past no 
they were British propaganda was too silly to bh allowed. - “ 
tae orc 


The citizens of Chicago have discovered now— whit 
had been generally forgotten—that a considerable numb 
of the British books in the Library were presented neatly 
sixty years ago at the instance of Queen Victoria as 4 
token of British sympathy when the Library of thalg® 
time was burnt. There are volumes from the mosg'steed | 


. ° ° Sia ’ t ation 
distinguished British authors of the day who signed they” . 
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The explanation of “ Big Bill’s” municipal power is 
said to be that by his invective against Great Britain 
he conciliates all the other racial groups, of which there 
are many in Chicago. Yet even that not seem to 
he an adequate explanation. Tis 


does 
ee 


determination to 


put an end to King George * and ** make King George 
keep his © snoot > out of Chicago ~ sounds plausibly heroic 
ynti! one asks what signs there are of British pene- 
tration Of Chicago. Apparently the only sign is that 


the public schools, under the enegpecnen Mr. McAndrew, 


have adopted history books written by reputable American 
scholars Who have weighed their es ride nee. These books 
are now to be replaced by “* patriotic histories written by 


A co} 


a} , 1 
and clan 


a contractor and a proprictor of taxicabs. ivincing 


large TOUS 





sion of penetration would be a 
British 
but 


190 it is just such a croup 


group offensively conscious of origin, or a large 


h; E eitich 3 ms } 
group preaching pro-British ideas, among all the 
e 4 : 


interesting phenomena of Chi 


that is lacking. 
% % * * 
Mr. Ronald McNeill, the new Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, has received a peerage. It is believed 
that he will represent Great Britain at Geneva place 


of Lord Cecil. He is often credited with die-hard 





t but we hope and believe that if he becomes 
british representative at Geneva he will have Iheral 
structions from the Government. In that case all 
vill be well, for his geniality ath nade him personally 
vay popular, Mr, A. M. Samuel, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Department of Overseas Trade, has succeeded 
Mr. McNeill as Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 


This post has become Ly practice a s epping-stone 
to the Cabinet. 

* * * 
The Maharajah of Burdwan sent to the Times of 
Tuesday a striking Ietter about the coming revision of 


the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in India. The Com- 
which is to inquire the working of the 
Reforms must be appointed in 1929 at the latest, and 
the Maharajah is probably right in assuming that the 
The chief 
not to 
theta will be 
Indians must be 
of India will 


the principle 


jission into 


(onmission is to be constituted very soon. 
his letter is a warning that i 
tk part in the investigation the 
boycotted, We lieartily that 
alled into counsel, otherwise the 
ge Great Britain is going 
ithe Reforms and is merely imposing 
ldia without any thought of co-operation. The 
ver, in what form Indian help is to be sought. 
Itmust be remembered that the decision as to the future 
ithe reforms will rest with the Imperial Parliament. 
e Commission will have of its own. It 
villonly advise Parliament what to do. 
* x * * 


point of f Indians are 
agree 
whole 
back on 
a new policy upon 
question 


, how c 


(i 
™ 

+7 : ‘. 
al no autnority 


last resort, therefore, Indians cannot help to 
lume the decision. They can help enormously, however, 
in the work of the Commission. The Maharajah of 
Burdwan says that Indians must be appointed to the 
fommission itself. The objection to that is that the 
interests of India are virtually international in range— 
% various are the races and creeds. The Commission 
lust not be an unmanageable body. The Times suggests 
that the Commission should be a Parliamentary one in 
the ordinary sense, should tour India, should consult 
Indian interests as possible and so report 
Parliament. As to the methods of inquiry the Times 
ints out the great value of the Geneva practice of 
itting open and general discussions precipitate specific 
gteed principles, which are picked out and committed 
ba formula by the rapporteur. A competent rapporteur 
Would see to it that Indians would be able 


% many 


to express 





their opinions as freely as they could possibly desire. 
We should like to know more about the Government’s 
intentions. Why does Lord Birkenhead speak upon 
almost every subject rather than upon India ? 


# * + * 
On Tuesday the Stewards of the Jockey Club were 
received by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and laid 


Club in favour of the 
written upon this subject else- 
here that part of the 
bookmakers 


before him the resolution of the 
Totalisator. We 
but may 
resolution 


have 


where, note another 


contemplates ntion of 





in spite of the use of the Totalisator. This is the practice 
] 

in most countries where there is a Totalisator or Part 

Mutuel. It is props «| thi if the hook make i's shu mul | pay 


fees to the racing seit ities. Suchan explicit recogi a tid 


of bookmakers would be a new thine and nuuld of itself 
require legislation, 
* x *: % 
desire to draw particulat ittention to the article 
“a Sir Alfred Mond on ** Co-operation in Indust: which 


we publish this week. It is gratifvinge to us to aril 





from so eflicient a master of Industry as Sir Alfred Mond 
that the principles which we have advocated for many 
vears are sound and lead to prosperity. Sir Alfred Mond 
aims at high production , high wages and cheap costs, and 
he recognizes that the hand-worker must be given anew 
and much higher status. 
’ * * a um 

One of the heaviest gales within recent ¥Ccars began 
on lriday, October 28th, and caused the loss of at least 
nineteen ships in or near the British seas and scveral 
deaths on land. Inthe north-west of England coast-towns, 
notably Fleetwood were flooded by extraordinary 


tides. The worst disaster was on the coast of Galway 
and Mayo where the fishing fleets were overwhclined 
by the sudden bursting of the gale. Fifty-one fishermen 
were drowned. All visitors to the West Coast of Ireland 
can imagine what a sea must have been running at 
the foot of those cliffs, even within a few minutes, when 
the wind began to blow with hurricane force. An appeal 


1 
i 
rc 
| 


for help for the destitute families of the fishermen has 
been responded to readily in England. We may add 
here that the total loss of life by the foundering of the 
Italian liner ‘ Principessa Mafalda’ off the coast of 
srazil Jast week was much greater than was supposed 


when we went to press, It is now officially stated that 
the nui is Bl, 


nber of persons still unaeeounted for 
% * * *: 
Lord Iveagh left a magnificent gift to the 


The late 


nation. During his life-time he bought Ken Wood 
House for the public, but no one foresaw that when it 


: gallery it would start its new life with 
Lord Iveagh has made public 


, his Vermeer and his Hals 


became a picture 
such a glorious collection. 
property his two Rembrandts 


—all quite exceptional pictures. Among the other 
pictures are seven Gainsboroughs (including the fine 
portrait of William Pitt and the delicious “* Going to 
Market’), several versions of Lady Hamilton by 


tomney, fourteen‘pictures by Reynolds, and a wonderful 
portrait of Sir George Sinclair by Raeburn. There 
by Hoppner, Van Dyck, Turner 


are 


also pictures and Van 


de Velde. Finally Lord Iveagh left £50,000 for the 
maintenance of the gallery. 
* * * * 
Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 


April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1003; on Wednesday week 100 % ; a yearago 293. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 853; on Wednesday 
Conversion Loan (33 per cent.) 
vear 


week 852: a year ago 84}. 
was on Wednesday 754; on Wednesday 


ret 


wees 7353; a 


~ 9 
ago 74%,. 
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._ The Surtax read 


T is a great pity that Mr. Snowden, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Labour Government, was absent 


from the recent Conference of the Labour Party. If 


he had been there he could hardly have kept silent 
about that wonderful piece of Jack-Cadery, the surtax, 
which the Executive sanctioned and the Conference 
received with enthusiasm. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the Labour Party has got hold of a proposal 
of immense superficial attractiveness. No one knows 
how many votes it might be worth at a General 
Election. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has embraced the idea; 
he has put it at the head of his programme; he has 
written it in letters of gold and marked the date of its 
advent as a red letter day—he has done all those things 
which are conventionally supposed to indicate cestatie 
rejoicing and complete confidence. Yet what would 
Mr. Snowden have said if he had been at the Conference ? 
After examining the svrtax proposal when it was presented 
we remarked that we should greatiy like to know what 
Mr. Snowden thought. Among the few clues which 
he has so far given to his thoughts is a letter he wrote 
the other day to a correspondent. *‘‘ I have had nothing 
to do with preparing this scheme, but I take it it is more 
a general idea than a detailed plan.” When the general 
idea becomes a detailed plan—if it is not one already— 
Mr. Snowden will find that it clashes with every one of 
his economic beliefs. He will then have cither to 
denounce it or to swallow it. The surtax would 
inevitably reduce the sum of national savings. Now, 
Mr. Snowden has said over and over again that it is 
the “lack of savings” that is delaying the trade 
recovery. 

A graduated surtax, averaging 2s., on all unearned 
incomes of over £500 a year is just such a scheme as 
will captivate the possessors of very small incomes 
who have not the learning or the wit to detect the 
operation of those invisible cconomic laws that have 
made a countless succession of Jack Cades look foolish 
in the end. Although it is impossible to congratulate 
the Labour Party on the nobility of its new electioncering 
invitation to the multitude to grab the spoils, that is no 
reason why the anti-Labour parties should use ignoble 
arguments in reply. The one thing that they ought 
not to do is to take up the attitude that the * Haves” 
will never yield to the ‘ Have nots’; that possession 
is nine-tenths of the law, and that they will never admit 
that the remaining tenth part of the law—-a_ better 
distribution of this world’s goods--has any claim to 
recognition. We undertake to say that nine-tenths 
of the Unionist Party, at all events, will reject the 
argument of mere selfishness. True arguments against 
the surtax are numerous enough. If it were really 
possible to increase the average of human well-being 
by the simple process of taking from one class and 
giving to another, the only powerful reason against 
having the thing done at once would be that the bottom 
would be knocked cst of the doctrine of thrift. The 
fibre of the national character would be slackened to 
that extent. But let us turn to the arguments against 
the surtax which are not under suspicion of being merely 
egotistical. 

It is well known that the surtax is founded upon the 
Minority Report of the Colwyn Committee. The sur- 
taxers hope to raise £85,000,000 a year by their tax. 
Why they dignify it with a new name (and incidentally 
introduce a fresh complication into Income Tax just when 
we were all hoping that the system was about to be 


simplified) is more than we ean guess. The surtay ,f ME 
obviously an increased Income Tax on incomes shoves 
certain level. We believe that the assumption that 
£85,000,000 a year would be produced by the tax 

absolutely unfounded. The surtaxers apparently yeh upon 
a statement of the Inland Revenue authorities. but Vy i 
Snowden has hinted that the authorities never suggested F* | 
that £85,000,000 could be raised by a surtax on income: § pol ! 


privately received. Apparently the authorities included of bett 
the great reserves of industrial companies in which th laws al 
wage-earners nowadays have much money invested, that tl 
It is upon these reserves that all the directors of industry F" any 
rely for their fresh enterprises. If those reserves wep certain 


though 





depleted, industry would slow down instead of speeding 


up and the greatest sufferers would be the wage-carnery, desire 
Look at it how we may, the surtax is a device for reducing | ™ 
capital. And capital is the life-blood of industry, The | © 
disease from which British industry is now suffering lM 5 
is anaemia. Industry wants more blood, not Jes, ge © 
Transfusion would be a good remedy, blood-letting would §” ™* 
probably be a fatal one. ww 
And what is the £85,000,000 to be spent \pon if it y Se 
can be obtained? Upon new social services (upon bgislat 
child endowment for instance) and upon higher wages, at t 
Higher wages from declining industry! The theory ware 
of the surtax is the old and childish one that you can _ 
eat your cake and have it. If you tax savings heavily ee 
ui DEF 


you cannot have the same amount of capital and the fj’ 
‘a re : e leg 
same revenue at the end of the operation. When the§?*" “° 





4s. Income Tax on “ unearned” incomes (very vaguely nan 
so called) is raised to 6s., the real yield of the securities J“ "* 
will of course be proportionately less. The value of all Fe" 
securities Government stocks and the like— into which!” P 
people commonly put savings will fall. And encourage: ud th 
ment will be given to every kind of evasion. It may §o” - 
be possible to tighten up the law so as to prevent private paw 
ownership from turning itself into a private company J“ * 
and thus reducing its taxation, but it would never be f°” 
possible to prevent private persons who live on their §/"P)" 
savings from leaving the country or from dividing FO" 
their property among their children during — their mn wn 
lifetime. omy 
When such processes became usual instead of excep- does 
tional, the yield of the Death-Duties would drop. The . a 
surtaxers who want to raise £100,000,000 a year ‘ ges 
in all for their social services propose to get the ug 
odd £15,000,000 a year largely by raising the Death 
Duties. The probability is that under their scheme a i 
the increased duties would not be enough to make good : 
the deficit due to the causes which we have just Send ; 
described, ma 
The original proposal of the Capital Levy had a relative J; ‘ani 
soundness and a moral aspect because it was intended shag 
for the redemption of debt. The surtax says good-bye w = 
to all ideas of careful national finance. The £100,000,000 in 
rilneas 


a year is to be spent bodily as soon as it is received. 


: 7 dulgen 
We do not like defending vast fortunes in the hands o 6 


. rson, 

a few people, but we are bound to say that even ths#”. 
: : Ban ES . Bettainly 
very noticeable defect in the distribution of wealth 89, aly 
° ¢ o P, A 4 e y 
much better for the general welfare than the inevitabl — 
my 


sequels of the surtax would be. Great fortunes are sue, hoy 
generally administered rather than squandered. Evelhp the 
if the character of the possessor is not free from selfish wes 
and luxurious impulses, his money is usually so tied Up tat it h 
that in spite of what Cromwell called “ carnal thoughts tother , 
the principal part of his wealth is serving the publie * - 
better than it could do if it were distributed in ty It j 
pareels to a mass of new owners, The average ™@ -* 
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yho acquired a small gratuitous addition to his income 
yould not think it his duty to inject it into the veins of 
industry Where it is really needed. 

Mr, MacDonald is in effect telling his countrymen 


that the precepts about thrift on which we have all been 
reared have been a mistake from the beginning. The 
question is whether the people will be foolish encugh 
to believe it. 


Betting and the Law 


POLICE-COURT decision and a recommendation by 
{A the Jockey Club are two events of the week which 
wint to the necessity of overhauling the whole business 
of betting and the laws which govern it. The English 
ws about betting are so grotesquely clumsy and illogical 
that they would probably be laughed out of existence 
i, any other country, Englishmen, however, have a 
certain tenderness for anything that just works, even 
though it be indefensible upon paper. They have no 
jsire passionately to insist upon logic. The absurd 
ws which govern betting would it not be more 
tue to say Which look on while betting for the most 
yart governs itself ?—might have continued for a long 
time to come had not the decision of the Government 
) tax betting made a clarification at last necessary. 
The introduction of the Totalisator alone, as recommended 
iy the Jockey Club, will involve legislation, When 
jwislation comes it will stretch out many arms. 

4t the West London Police Court, Friday, 
(tober 28th, the Anti-Gambling League stated cases 
winst the Greyhound Racing Association for contra- 
ning the Act of 1853 and against a bookmaker who 
lad been fished out of the White City at haphazard. 
the legal issue turned, as generally happens, upon the 
ifinition of a “ place.’ The Act of 1853 prohibited 
the use of any “* house, office, room or place ” for ready- 
woney betting. As everybody knows, the definition 
ofa” place” has ever since been the butt of controversy 
d the subject of unending humour in the courts. 
The famous Kempton Park trial was carried to the 
House of Lords, and the Lords decided that if a bookmaker 
ta racecourse carried on his betting with the help of 


or 


on 


movable stand or some such contrivance he was not 
upying a ** place.’ Since then all the authorities of 
weeourses have been extremely careful not to allot 
The theory is that 
le bettor enters a racecourse as a private person and 
tere meets a bookmaker who happens to be there also 
sa private person. Between them they happen to 
ke bets; but neither of them has entered a * place ” 


y lixed positions to bookmakers. 
" ] 





the transaction. All this is ghastly humbug, of 
ourse, and all that can be said for it is that the hocus- 
«us has been respected because it was understood for 
Nat it was worth. 

The technical fault of the managers of the White City 
‘adium was that—in the interests of order, as they 
"y—they assigned * places * to the bookmakers. They 
tup posts and to these posts the bookmakers attached 
‘er boards, thus infringing the law. The Greyhound 
lacing Association was therefore fined £50 and 100 
fineas costs, and the bookmaker, of whom it was 
dulgently said that he was a comparatively innocent 
fined 20s. The Anti-Gambling League 
tainly desired much more than this trifling decision. 
It really tried to charge the Greyhound Racing Asso- 
ation with illegality in allowing betting at all. This 
sue, however, was definitely ruled out by the magistrate. 
fot the present, betting on greyhound races remains 
“challenged, but if the Anti-Gambling League thinks 
Mat it has any chance of success it will no doubt bring 


“son, Was 


tiother case framed in such a way as to test the major 
Aste, 


- 2 P 
If is suggested that, though betting at horse races 





has long passed for legal, betting on greyhounds is 
essentially different. The greyhound is not ridden by 
a man, nor is it definitely trying to win a race. It is 
not even conscious that it is engaged in a race; it is 
only pursuing a dummy hare so long as the hare remains 
within sight. All this sounds rather a shadowy argument 
bordering on the metaphysical. Does a horse know 
that it is racing? We think it does, but we could not 
undertake to prove it in court. We can hardly suppose 
that betting at greyhound will 
as illegal while betting on horses is accepted as legal, 
or let us say, as not illegal. 

Nevertheless the betting at grevhound races seems 
in some ways to be a greater social evil than the betting 
at other races. The presett writer spent an hour or 
two one evening at the White City, and his impression 
was that nothing really mattered except the betting. 
The whole course was like the apparatus of petits chevaua 
in a Gargantuan vision or a nightmare. The vivid 
green ribbon of well-kept turf with the powerful electric 
lights directed on it was like the green baize of many 
other gambling tables, As a spectacle for a very short 
time it was fascinating enough, but the races were very 
brief, the intervals were very long. There 
possibility of wandering through paddocks where one 
can admire the symmetry of the most beautiful animals 
in the world and develop some kind of personal interest 
in their achievements. In greyhound racing the animals 
are remote, the gambling is near. It is as though illegal 
ready-money betting in small sums had suddenly been 


races be prohibited 


was ho 


transferred from ‘the streets’ to licensed areas where 
(so far as we know at present) it has suddenly become 
legal. 

Do these facts suggest that it is possible to prohibit 


betting at greyhound meetings? We have merely set 


down the facts as we see them without for a moment 
thinking such a thing is possible—unless indeed betting 


at horse racing can also be prohibited. The moral 
seems to us to be that the taxation of betting ought to 
become a kind of sumptuary law. What cannot 
suppressed ought to be taxed as heavily as is practicable 
in order to restrain it. Betting is one of the greatest 
of our public luxuries. So far the have 
made a mere beginning of taxation by taxing only credit- 
They left ready-money 


be 


Government 


betting and race-course betting. 
* street *’ betting alone because they shrank from setting 
up licensed betting offices which are said to be the only 
conceivable means of bringing  street-betting under 
control, 

If the Totalisator should be adopted, as we feel sure 
it will be, a different complexion will be put upon the 
whole attitude of the State towards betting. The 
principle for which we have long contended will in fact 
be accepted—that it is wise to discourage by taxation 
what you cannot prevent, and that if taxation is the 
remedy, or partial remedy, it must be applied as scien- 
tilfically as possible. Beyond all doubt the Totalisator 
is the most scientific means of taxing betting vet invented, 
It gives the true odds; it does not cheat; it can be 
made to contribute to the support of racing; it may 
it collects a revenue 
possible expenditure 


leave something over for charity ; 
for the State with the 
upon administration, So by all means let us have it, 


smallest 
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The Slum Problem—lI—Cambridge 


[We would call attention to Mr. Townroe’s interesting suggestion 
of a Joint Committee composed of a Local Authority and a private 
Housing Society to tackle the question of our bad slum areas. If 
such schemes could be organized for the poorer parts of London, 
they would have our enthusiastic support.__Ep. tator.| 
( NE of the most encouraging examples of co-operation 

between a local authority and private enterprise 
is at Cambridge, where the slum problem has for years 
past troubled the consciences of the leading citizens, both 
townsfolk and University. A typical example of a 
Cambridge slum is a house in Brown’s Yard, where there 
is one room upstairs and one room downstairs. There 
is no back door, and the wash house, water tap and 
w.c., all shared between several tenants, are in the yard 
in front of the house. One observer remarked that he 
would not give sixpence a week to house his pigs and to 
rack the straw upstairs in such premises. 

Less than a year ago a number of local 
decided to take steps to meet such conditions, and 
already twenty-two new houses have been completed, 
and the last tenant moved in on October 22nd. The 
story of this rapid progress should stimulate other districts 
to follow the example. The Cambridge Housing Society, 
Ltd., was initiated by the United Council of Christian 
Witness, and the first public meeting was held on 
December 21st, 1926. From the first the Town Council 
gave their active support to this body, and the Council 
ollicers provided invaluable technical experience. 

Up to the present the Society has received in gifts 
£3,462 10s., and another £2,155 has been lent at 2) per 
cent. interest. I would emphasize the amount that has 
been given in donations, for some associations recently 
started are working under the delusion that they can 
build new houses or recondition old houses under existing 
conditions, and still pay a small dividend upon all money 
borrowed. I have evidence te prove that poor property, 
provided it is in good structural condition, can be bought 
and modernized and give remunerative dividends without 


S] M 


residents 


the rents being increased excessively, if the management 
is extremely eflicient. But full efficiency is only possible 


Co-operation 


[We would draw the attention of all employers of labour to the 
Suggestions which Sir Alfred Mond makes in this article, and 
which he has already carried into effect in his own business. It is 
by such qualities of imagination combined with practical ability, 
such a translation of dreams into deeds, that the future of industrial 
England must be secured, and that we shall enter into a new era of 
prosperity. Ep. Spectator.) 

FEXHE question of industrial co-operation, to which 

some of us have devoted so many years of effort, 
would seem at last to be moving from the realms of 
deferred hopes and pious aspirations to those of fruition 
and reality. On both sides there are men of common 
purpose coming forward with something definite and 
constructive in place of vague generalizations. It is high 
time that we took a firmer hand in moulding our own 
industrial destinies and in utilizing the new spirit of 
organization and accommodation which has arisen to 
secure the prosperity necessary to lasting peace. 

I have often spoken of the three joint-partners in 
industry, namely, shareholders, management, and labour. 
The great need is the recognition of each of these three 
factors as equal and essential parts of the industrial 
organism. The slogan must be “ Partnership in work, 
pay, play, and profits,” and the more closely that slogan 
can be translated into actual practice the more effectively 
will the whole organism function, 





at present when large blocks of property are bought q,, 
and when the owners have in their employ tech 
experts, skilled agents and managers, with perman, 
gangs of men to carry out the necessary repairs, 0); 
small seale the purchase of poor property is extrey, 
hazardous, and those societies that have been suece« 
have had to depend for part of their capital upon subs: 
tial donations on which they pay no interest. 





As finanee is the bedrock of these schemes. jt nay 
useful to give further facts with regard to Cambrid 
With a capital of over £5,000 they embarked wy 
scheme for building twenty-two houses on open 
just inside the berough boundary. The figures per }y 
are: Contract price £440, cost of the land £45. and | 
or other costs £5. This amounts to £490 per house, r 
Town Council have granted a subsidy from the rates 
£5 per house per annum for forty years, and the Gov 
ment subsidy of £9, allowed under Mr. Wheatley’s sehy 
up to October Ist, has been approved by the str 
Health. The local council are also granting a me rte 


at 5 per cent. on the houses and site, which is the Socic 
freehold. 
The houses are rented at 7s. 6d. 


allowance of 6d. per week for each dependent 


per Wee 


a minimum rent of 5s. The average rent paid is 5s. 7\ 


per week. There was great excitement in Septemb 
when twins arrived in one house on a Sunday. and 
timely arrival reduecd the rent payable on Monday ior 
ing by Is.!) The tenants pay the rates, amount 


present to 2s. 3d. per week, and these ar lected | 
the Society with the rent. 


experiment suggests that one plan for helpi: 


The suecess of the Cambrid 


slums would be a joint committee represent 
local authority and of a private housing socicly. Un 
such a scheme the council would house all the tei 
displaced from a cleared area, who could afford t 
comparatively high rents of municipal houses 
enterprise, acting from philanthropic motives, would hi 
the B.S. T 


remainder, CRO} 


in Industry 


Each of the three partners is a working partner ; 1 


plays an essential réle. Capital, as represented by tl 


shareholder. and most large companies t 


owned by multitudes of small shareholders supplic 


the initiative, takes the pioneering risks, 1 backs 
its convictions with solid cash. 

Management, the second partner, has a dual role. It 
is in a sense an arbitrator between the other two partic 


It is the duty of the directors of our great industrial 
concerns to have regard to the just claims of the workers, 
who, after all, are far closer partners in the daily task thai 
are the shareholders. 

The third partner, Labour, is perhaps only now being 
rightfully recognized as such. And every progressive 
employer and every eflicient management welcome 
this recognition. In the past there has been too muci 
a tendency for Labour to be the tool of political lead ns 
and political parties. The industrial field has been mace 
a political field of war, 

The great need is for definite concrete proposals aud 
hard team work in putting the principle of co-op« ratios 
into practice. There have been great strides in te 
reorganization of industry throughout all countries se 
the War. Certain industries in Britain and the Pept 
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have gained some of the lost leeway and have come more 
jito line with the latest industrial organizations of the 
(ontinent and the United States. The future of British 
industry and its progressive prosperity depends largely 
upon the extension of the principles of amalgamation 
and rationalization, Upon the extension of the same 
processes depends largely also the establishment of 
complete industrial co-operation. 

In order to give effect to our opinion that it is by 
definite and concrete proposals that industrial harmony 
can be secured, the merged chemical industry of which I 
am chairman has announced the first instalment of a new 
labour programme. I feel that the proposals are so 
fundamental and so capable of application to other 
industries that it may be well to outline them here. 

First, in order to give effect to the purpose of having 
acommon labour policy throughout all our works and 
jr all our forty thousand workers, a Central Labour 
Department has been established with a member of the 
Board as its chief. The Department will have the assist- 
ace of an advisory committee to secure the necessary 
interchange of views between those who frame a policy and 
those who execute it. It has been a criticism levelled 
yainst British industry that executives, busied with 
jiverse problems, have left matters of industrial relation- 
ships more or less to look after themselves. The new 
Department should help to remedy this, and also to 
diminate friction and secure ultimate benefits of increased 
mosperity for all concerned in the industry. 

“Secondly, we have the establishment of a complete 
ystem of Works Councils. These will provide a direct 
lnk between the board and the workers of the remotest 
works and will also help to maintain that essential personal 
touch which tends to be lost with the growth of larger and 
eer larger units in industry. We shall have local works 
ouncils, general works councils, and, drawn from the 
thers, a central works council in London, over which as 
Thus will be 


reated a direct bond and a personal contact between the 


rman of the company I shall preside. 
al of the company and the lowest paid workman. 

Thirdly, in order to meet the workman’s legitimate 
lam for higher status and a greater security, we have 
ated a Workers’ Staff Grade to which 50 per cent. of 
» workers of over five years’ service may secure pro- 
Once promoted to the staff they will enjoy 
jtivileges and benefits akin to those already enjoyed by the 
lice staffs. They will be entitled to a month’s notice 


+) 
ION, 


of termination of employment and will be on a weekly 
wage instead of a merely hourly rate of wages. 


e 


In these days of increasing education and with the 
transition from the manual to the machine age of industry, 
the question of status is of vital importance, and this is 
we the legitimate 
desire of the worker for an improved status and a more 


how are endeavouring to satisfy 
established security. 

Fourthly, we are launching a Workers’ Shareholding 
Scheme. All employees are given the opportunity to 
purchase the company’s ordinary shares at 2s. 6d. below 
their market price. Moreover, free shares will be granted 
to each purchaser on a graduated scale; to workers 
receiving £200 a year or less, one free share will be given 
for every four purchased ; £201 to £500 one free 
share for every five and so on. The shares can be paid 
for in instalments spread over two years, and, in the event 
of a worker dying before the completion of payment, 
the company will complete payment and give the shares 
free to his next of kin. This provides a form of insurance 
which should be of great value. 

Fifthly, in order to meet the workers’ legitimate desire 
for more information as to the running and conduct of 
his industry, a Works Magazine is te be published monthly, 
which will also serve as a connecting link between all the 
workers of the combine. 

Such is the broad outline of a programme of concrete 
proposals towards a better industrial relationship. The 
keynotes are personal contact, improved status, increased 
co-partnership, and information. ‘These are 
directions by which th> goal of complete co-operation can 
be reached. To maintain Britain’s position in the world’s 
markets those who are co-operating in the production of 
British goods must stand shoulder to shoulder. Industrial 
co-operation can be created only by those responsible 


from 


security, 


for industry and those responsible for labour working 
out practical schemes of advantage to both parties and 
their industry as a whole. 

Everybody is agreed that a higher standard of life must 
be reached and that low wages and long hours are no 


lasting cure for industrial depression. What is required 


is high production, cheap costs, and high wages. Only 
through industrial co-operation can we attain those 


essentials, but once we have it, I am confident we will be 
entering upon a new era of prosperity and entering also 
upon a new ascent in the long climb towards a higher and 


better civilization, ALFRED Mono, 


Dachshunds and Butterflies 


DACHSHUND, stepping daintily behind some 
44 prosperous Prussian, is not as common a sight 
sit was in pre-War Germany, but these sleck symbols 
ifgood order may still be seen. Better behaved animals 
exist ‘arth. They keep faithfully to heel, 
they answer a word of command smartly, they are 
lapper and perfectly groomed and as_ representative 
ifa certain type of master as is the bulldog. 
On the railways certain carriages are marked “ Fiir 
Reisende mit Hunde,” shows how considerable 
ite the number of dog-lovers in Germany, and on about 
lalf the gates of country houses in the Berlin suburbs 
jou may see this sign: BisseNpE HunpE—biting dogs. 
Police dogs are very numerous and popular: they more 
than earn their keep as an insurance against burglars, 
‘ing far better guardians than human beings. I know 
fone museum, for instance, which is patrolled by a 
beck of Alsatians, who go round each room twice a 
light in the most methodical manner, and if the curator 
limself returns to burn the midnight oil, the wolf-pack, 


lo not on 


which 


while recognizing and therefore tolerating him, depute 
one of their number to watch him, with bared fangs, 
lest he purloin some of his own treasures. 

But the best and most useful purpose to which dogs 
are put in Germany is that of leading blind men. Through 
crowds, in traffic, in the press of Unter den Linden or 


Friedrichstrasse, one may see these faithful servants 
leading their sightless masters. At the approach of 


danger—in crossing a street, for instance—they lie down 
and the blind man stands still, knowing he is in peril. 
Whenever you sce a man leading an unmuzzled dog, 
you know that it has been supplied to him by the society 
which trains the animals for this purpose and that he is 
a blinded veteran. 

I watched one of these dogs, a cross-bred collie, taking 
her master down the Wilhelmstrasse. A kind of leather 
hoop was fastened over her back, which the blind man 
held. She steered him very neatly past pedestrians 
and he walked along with absolute confidence. Evidently 
the collie was fully aware of her responsibilities, for 
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when they came to a street-crossing she looked anxiously 
to her left at. the oncoming traffic, and did net start to 
cross until a hurrying taxi had passed. 

As she was an official dog in the exereise of her duty, her 
muzzle was off, hanging by her collar. They progressed 
at a smart pace until they reached the Wilhelmsplatz, 
where she sat down and waited, while a passer-by was 
consulted as to the whereabouts of the Underground. 
Even then, she kept a watchful eye on her master, and 
I am pretty certam that she understood what was being 
said, for when the passer-by pointed with his umbrella, 
her gaze turned to the large “U” with which the 
Underground stations are marked in Berlin. Now the 
entrance to the Wilhelmsplatz Underground lies among 
patches of grass and flower-beds in the square. Directly 
her master took up her leather hoop and began to walk 
in that direction, she took charge. He wanted to go one 
way, but she saw a directer route on the other side of a 
flower bed and tock him that way without a moment's 
hesitation. Perhaps they had often travelled by that 
Underground before. Even so, it was a remarkable 
exhibition of intelligence. 

When they reached the bottom of the steps the collie 
wagged her white tail and put up an obedient snout 
to receive her muzzle. Hertask wasdone. Her reward, a 
pat. In the Underground she could no longer be a 
guide and must conform to muzzling regulations like a 
good citizen. 

From blind men to butterflies is a long way, but 
this article is about organization, which embraces 
everything in its purview. 

Germany is becoming, if she is not already, the 
leading European nation in the air. In the suburbs of 
Berlin the old military parade-ground now resounds 
to the droning of Junkers aircraft. Everyone and 
everything seemed very busy and _ businesslike the 
morning I was there, except a little, forlorn yellow 
butterfly which fluttered on to the concrete aerodrome 
at the moment we drew up in our car. She was the 
only unorganized, unwanted thing in that big, bustling 
Tempelhoferfeld. Round her were her winged cousins 
from the brain of man. A couple of Albatrosses were 
absorbing 12,000 copies apiece of the noon Mittag and 
Local Anzeiger to take them to Hamburg and Bremen. 
A white “ Pullman” Junker, seating a dozen people and 
“sleeping ” six, was just hopping off for Munich. A 
cream-coloured Farman with its curious conning-tower 
had arrived from Paris, whilst several small Junkers 
(amongst which was the one in which we were to fly, with 
its two blonde pilots) were tuning up their engines and 
having their insides swept and garnished by Titan-armed 
women, 

The sky was dark grey, like the floor of the aerodrome. 
A drizzle and mist blew up. That tremulous and tiny 
yellow thing, quivering on the concrete, lost without her 
flowers, seemed doubly lost out here among these 
goddesses of steel and our self-important selves. 

The Germans are flying 60,000 kilometres a day. 
Their air-traffic has increased by 200 per cent. in pas- 
sengers carried, and by 500 per cent. in freight transport. 
Their pilots, next to ours, are the best in Europe. This 
is a solid record of achievement. I will not end on any 
note of doubt about it, for I know its value. Yet that 
fragile sister of a day, whose wings were flattened dismally 
in the slipstream of our propeller as the Junkers’ tail was 
turned, may scrve to remind us that these bodies of 
ours and their extensions of pride and power endure 
but as does the butterfly. 

F. Years-Brown, 


- 


Lc . 


Sensible Clothing for Men 


(Lieut. J. P. Muller is the author of My System, which } 
great circulation, and brought new health and strength to » 
over the world.—Ep. Spectator.) ; 
M* opinion on this question is that it is best in mos 
* sports and exercises to be as nude as possible, but 
otherwise in ordinary life to be dressed according to the 
fashion of the day. 

When I run through the woods and commons of th 
Chiltern Hills in sunny weather I wear only shoes, socks, 


shorts, and a jersey. But I cannot see any reason why | 


as had 4 
ple al 


i 


should walk in the streets of London in such scanty 
attire. In the countryside, when out of sight of other 
people, I roll the socks down, the shorts up, and take the 
jersey In my hand, and coming to a secluded spot amongst 
the brakes, I undress completely and go throug! a sevies 
of free standing exercises. 

Any reform of men’s clothing should start with thy 


various sport garments. Only foolishness and snobbish. 
ness could declare, as a certain teacher did rec tly, that 
it is indecent to play tennis in shorts instead of long whit 
trousers! When oarsmen row in winter bare-legged 


and sometimes bare-armed too, why in the hottest 
summer are golfers compelled to wear long wooll 
stockings, heavy “ plus-fours,” shirts, pull-overs, and 
jackets—i.e., at least three thicknesses of long sleeves on 
top of each other ? When footballers play in winter ba 

kneed, why must tennis and cricket players on hot 


suminer days wear long flannel. trousers ? When boxers 
with naked torso and bare legs fight publicly in the glare 


of electric lamps for lady spectators, why cannot other 
athletes and players perform in a similar attire when th 


” 


sun shines? To such questions there are no sensibl 
answers. 

During the last half-century on the Continent many 
attempts have been made at reforming the every-day 
clothes of men. Several fanatics in Germany and Switzer- 
land overdid it by creating the “ Naked Cult © movement, 
believing and preaching that all ill-health and inmoralit) 
were due to the wearing of clothes. Such a miisunder- 


stood “ escape ” from civilization can never be made in 
Great Britain. Bad climate and good conseryatisi are 
amongst the things which prevent it. Besides, the 


majorities are always right here, or must have riglit: 
only one person out of every hundred would look his besi 
when practically nude, whereas the ninety-nine look 
nicer the more clothes be hung upon them ! 

Far above the cranks of the “ Naked Cult ” in every: 
day life stood the Swiss “ Nature doctor,” Arnold Rikli, 
being the first to repopularize the use of the sun-and-ail 
bath of the ancient Greeks for curing ailments. Between 
1859 and 1906 many thousand patients regained theil 
health in his atmospheric sanatorium in Veldes (Ober 
krain). Later his methods were adopted by medica! men 
in Switzerland, and quite recently also here in England. 

I have formerly myself experimented a good deal with 
the simplification of men’s clothing. Did I not thereby 
win honours, I certainly gained experience. 1 once con 
posed an apparel without waistcoat, the trousers being 
buttoned on a jerkin or rather a sort of blouse, but being 
mistaken for a convict I had to drop it. I have pro 
menaded hatless and with naked feet in open sandals in 
most Continental capitals without being arrested. Also 
in the English countryside I always go about without 4 
hat. But the sandals are here practical only for walks on 
the roads, not for cross-country rambles. Because the 
grass of the commons and woods in England is always 
wet a healthy “ Kneipp-Cure ” would be possible in this 
country, but, alas, near your big cities the grass is soaked 
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with coal dust, which is rubbed so firmly into the skin of 

the feet that it is only removed with great difliculty. 
When climbing, skating, or ski-ing naked in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland in many degrees of frost I do not feel 
the cold even if the sun disappears behind a cloud. 
happens during 
It is because the 


wind always blowing 


Sut 
if when 
summer in England, I may feel 


the same thing sun-bathing 
1 

cold. 

air is much more moist, and the 

here. Many a reform of dress which is easy and com- 

frtable on the Continent is impossible in England. 

I for one am of the opinion that the outer garments of 


our usual dress for men are quite all right in themselves 


[can see ho hygienic or aesthetic 
On the other hand, th: 


ment of underwear and the uss 


necessity for altering 
their shape or patterns. arrange- 


ot overcoats are in most 
cases VETS unhygienic. [It is here that reform is needed. 
should never wear 
and it 


cotton- or linen- 


A fairly healthy and hardened man 


more than one thickness of underwear, should fit 


loosely. In warm weather a shirt of 


mesh would be the best; in medium temperatures one 
very cold weather 
of flannel. Undervests should never be They are 
absolutely tight-fitting 


harmful. They will then always spoil 


of ordinary linen, cotton, or silk. and in 
used. 
superfluous, and when also 
the skin, espe- 


cially in the harrow places, as the armpits. Also under 


the starched shirt of the evening dress an undervest 
makes the air too for the skin. It 


lealthier to fix only a silk handkerchief under the stiff 


sé 


close ” is much 
font, instead of wearing the whole vest. 

Winter great-coats are used by most people for walking. 
This Is 
riding. 
warmly dressed when sitting indoors (centrally heated 


wrong: they are only healthy for driving or 


In the English climate one needs to be much more 


modern buildings excepted) than when walking out-of- 
The under 


thick and closely woven shirt 


man with a woollen undervest his 


doors. 
will put on his top-coat 
for a walk, and this is all wrong. I 


when h goes out 


nee cxamined an elde rly centleman who had two woollen 

under his starched shirt ; 
he left! Naturally he 

was liable to lumbago, colds, and rheumatism. 

Sitting at my desk I wear a 

eardigan under my jacket, in winter an old fur coat on 

gut pre- 


widervests and a flannel shirt 


lo he donned his overcoat before 
I do just the opposite. 


top of it (because the window is always open). 
paring myself for a walk I remove great-coat and cardigan, 

nwarm weather the waistcoat too. Then I can enjoy a 
pretty brisk walk without perspiring uncomfortably. 

I cannot see that shorts or breeches or knickerbockers 
are better for ordinary dress than the common long 
trousers. Very few persons have perfectly shaped legs. 
The lone and wide trousers hide the faults more or less. 
esides. they are more healthy and comfortable than the 
with their tight 
which hamper the circulation of the 


thers bands, buttonings or garters, 
blood. Of course, [ 
know millions of men commit the grave hygienic sin of 


wearing sock-suspenders together with the long trousers. 


It is a harmful habit, causing varicose veins sooner or 
ater, And there is no necessity at all for their constant 
se, 


What makes the fashionable collars harmful 1s not 
their shape, but simply that they are too tight, thus 
btessing upon the blood-vessels. During physical effort 
ind in high temperatures the neck swells. To be safe one 
should always be able to slip three fingers in between 
collar and neck. Also the bands of the shirt round the 
heck and wrists are more often than not too tight to 
allow proper circulation. I have examined men 
vho had even their wrist-watch strapped so tightly that 
the veins of their forearm and hand had swollen! 


J. P. Meurer. 


many 


Advice to Young Journalists 


j RE these Schools of Journalism really a service, 
4 L or are they a nuissnee, to the harassed and 


LO 


overburdened editors of modern newspapers ? Can 


journalism be taught at all? It would be a kindness 


to miany aspirants and amateurs in the 1) fession to 
collect some really experienced d frank opinions on 
i itt rs and I hy if th t t rat t} ] mdon 
S hool of Journalis which i , , readily pra d its 
correspond files at my disposal fo1 npartial 
examination of its \ rk would nee! ly welcome any 
Opinio s that may be fort tne 

It bs a Co nonpia to saN t if th Sta d il 1s of 
mode i jour vali l } ivé } ro { ri rmou ly. In 
SO resp they | ivé je ! lism | b col a 
highly skilled and organized p ) offeri real 
yppo tunities of ady ( rent, t | of J ; last 
retuge 1o thos wl ) } id fail ( ¢ t! ing 1S But 
it has also dk veloped a techniague so complicated that 
many of those who, under ald ditions. would have 
found plenty of scope in the Press for their own good 


writing and scholarship, are no longer able to adapt 





themselves to the modern re ]! ren ts of more rapid 
output and more restricted space. 

The qualifications for an editor nowad vs Consist 
much more in technical experi of e ery cle partment 
of his newspaper, and in a natural intuition as to what 
interests (or bores) the man in 7! street, than in any 
oift of w riting or of s ‘holarship. Tr vhole of journalism 
nowadays in fact requires to be ffed by specialists 
who have learnt th technique 1 presei ting inv Ss ibject 
briefly and in a dramatic iOril md who can betw cn 
them at a moment’s notice write on almost any subject 
that acquires a topical interest. 

Inc vitably this developm nt nas comp led editors 
to have almost everything written “in the oll ” 
What chance has the unattached free-lance of knowing 
the immediate requirements from day to day of cach 
editor, under conditions that make every subj out 
of date within twenty-four hours after some pretext 
for an article about it has arisen? .At bes if | has 
established personal connexions with certain editors, 
he may be invited urgently by i lone to send ul 
article before the evening. Bui thout son such 
direct conn xions, he may possess infor ) that 
any newspaper would be glad to pay for at the psycho- 
logical moment, he may be capable of t 
exactly the way required, but he will mect with dis- 
appointment again and again through not being on the 


spot in time. 
The plain truth is—-at least so fa 


of a good many offices goes—that ir 


at any rate as a whole-time occupati 
preparation to regular staff work on 
wards, is a delusion which has beei ¢ 


What, in fact 
Very it 


by many advertisements. 
for free-lance contributions ? 
a rate which makes it worth 
tributions without their being coimniissk 
And how many of them publish eve 


from all outside sourees ? How Pidee da 
, 





publish even two articles a week that 
? There is, of 

market, of sorts, for paragraphs - Du 
restricted. I whether the Lo: 


diaries of any of the important papers p iblish more than 


regular contributors 


ITs 


nh that is \ cry 


doubt 1idon letters or 


twenty paragraphs a week from all the frec-lance 


journalists who deluge them with unsolicited material. 


And, allowing for an average of fifty per cent. of rejec 
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—even for the more successful contributors of paragraphs 
—a rate of five shillings for a paragraph is scarcely worth 
while. Any ingenious paragraphist, if he keeps his 
mind constantly alert for opportunities and if he dis- 
patches his work at once, should be able to carn perhaps 
thirty or even forty pounds a year by such means: but 
he could surely earn more with less effort in some other 
yay. 

Nevertheless, however limited the openings for free- 
lance journalism as a source of income in itself, it is 
almost indispensable as a training for those who really 
can be trained. The journalist who has not learned to 
write topical paragraphs successfully will probably never 
hold his own in newspaper work. Condensation is the 
whole secret of modern journalism ; and the expert para- 
graphist at least learns the first lesson—that no news- 
paper can afford to treat any subject at length unless it 
is of universal popular interest. This pressure of space 
limitations tends to create two evils, that it will require 
all the efforts of such institutions as the London School of 
Journalism to overcome. First, it discourages educated 
men and women from writing for the newspapers because 
they cannot express themselves, without training, in the 
very small space available. Secondly, many of the 
higher positions in journalism tend in consequence to be 
filled by those whose only qualifications are a general 
curiosity about anything that may become “ news,” a 
knack of treating subjects superficially without displaying 
ignorance, and above all a training in the mechanical 
routine of newspaper work. 

In two ways—by discovering people who have a 
natural talent for journalism, and by providing a technical 
training for those who have knowledge and original ideas 
—the schools of journalism can help enormously to 
improve the present standards. Hitherto, the improve- 
ment has been chiefly in the status and the remuneration 
and the general character of newspaper journalists as a 
class. But the very success of modern newspapers, which 
has made journalism a profitable and respectable pro- 
fession, has tended to divorce literature and serious 
writing from the Press. The task of the future is to teach 
men and women who have the gift of writing well, to 
master the diflicult technique of modern journalism. 

It was, I believe, a realization of this need for training 
‘apable and well-educated men and women to hold the 
many responsible positions that have to be filled in 
modern newspaper offices that induced Lord Northcliffe 
to assist in founding the London School of Journalism. 
Its patrons now include all the principal proprictors of 
the great newspapers, and under the direction of Mr. 
Max Pemberton it offers to those who wish to become 
journalists the most careful personal tuition. Having 
been allowed to examine its work in practice, I can only 
envy those who have received such sympathetic and 
highly skilled instruction in their early efforts. The 
series of lessons that are sent to each correspondent who 
enrols for the various courses go far to make clear what 
each journalist should aim at; but the most valuable 
part of the training is the very full and candid opinion 
that is given upon everything that is submitted. 

Any experienced journalist can usually say whether 
work submitted shows promise or not; but Mr. Pem- 
berton and his assistants evidently have a most remark- 
able gift for teaching what they themselves have learnt 
by practical experience. They not only correct what 
needs correction, and advise as to the lines which can be 
followed to the best advantage in each case; they also 
suggest subjects, as an editor would in encouraging some 
new writer, and they provide their students with market- 
able ideas, 


—— 
All those who have had to deal with great quantities 
of unsolicited contributions know what need there js fe 
such direction. The ordinary editor has no time to Pe 
it. It is probably true that four-fifths of all the arti, le 
that are sent into newspaper offices are only glanced 
at, the editor seeing at that they are eis 
suitable. They may be admirably written but sent to 
the wrong paper, or even to the right sort of paper which 
happens to have an expert on the same subject on its 
staff. It may just be impossible to find room. But the 
young journalist merely receives his article back withoy 
any comment whatever. To show what to avoid is pros 
bably more helpful to the young writer than anything 
else, for the born journalist seldom needs encourage. 
ment to persevere against many disappointments. 
What he learns from the London School of Journalism 
is not only to write in the required way, but to think 
before writing what paper may want his article and what 
space is likely to be available for it. More than that, 
it will be impressed upon him that if he means to study 
any form of journalism—whatever his special aptitudes 
may be—he should do so with a view to becoming q 
regular journalist, helping to assist some newspaper with 
new sources of ideas or with special information, and not 
merely expending his efforts in pouring into the offices 
of papers which are already inundated with material a 
miscellaneous output of articles or stories. He will learn 
quickly that his own success is vastly increased by 
studying the needs of each particular paper; and he 
will discover that, while the unattached free-lance js 
doomed to continual disappointments, there is a demand, 
far exceeding the supply, for capable and educated 
journalists to fill important positions on the regular staffs 
of newspapers. Denis Gwynn, 


once 


Winter Sunshine 


rYNO those who love travel, there is a singular fascination ina 

map. To look at a map inspires the true wanderer witha 
desire to set forth on some quest, and if it is properly coloured, 
the sea being painted a vivid blue, the desire becomes acute. 
The weather is always fine in mapland, and the sun always 
shines in the alluring pictures of foreign parts that are sent out 
at this time of year in order to inspire us to travel in search 
of the sun. 

* * * * 

We certainly exaggerate the evils of our own climate and we 
glorify the attractions of the South. I have left England 
bathed in sunshine to find grey clouds in Africa ; I remember 
the Bay of Naples looking like a pool of ink when swept by a 
violent storm, and I have a distinct and comic recollection of 
the band, on a steamer running between Naples and Capri, 
being swept bodily from one side of the deck to another, 
during a sudden squall. But, when all is said and done, we 
have a great deal of disagreeable weather during the winter 
months, and there is always a possibility of enjoying summer 
sunshine if we seek more southern latitudes. And so, yeat 
after year, those who can manage to get away for a few 
months, or even a few weeks, go abroad. 

* * 3 * 

In spite of the well-known saying of one of the most delights 
ful of the Latin writers concerning the futility of crossing 
the sea to change the climate and not the temper, travel 
does enlarge the mind and relieve the strain of ordinary life. 
If we come back in exactly the same frame of mind as we 
had when we left our shell, with small troubles still paramount 
and our limitations immovable, our case is surely hopeless. 
One of the pleasantest ways of seeing the world, or a portion 
of it, is to take a ticket for one of the winter cruises that are 
now organized by most of our great steamship companies, 
the increasing popularity of which testifies to the manner In 
which they are run. The advantages of sea travel over land 
are various, not the least being that there is no packing and 
unpacking and no trains to catch except those arranged to 
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take passengers on land excursions, which, of course. present 
no difliculty. The great ocean-going steamers are fitted up 
with every modern invention that can conduce to the comfort 
of the traveller, and even the bad sailor can forget that he 
js afloat on seas that are painted blue on the map, but that 
can be extremely unquiet. It is allso easy. It is like spreading 
4g magic carpet for some far-away spot that one has longed 


to see. 
* % * * 

If any evidence were wanting to prove the popularity of 
found in the extended 


these winter cruises, it would be 
Cunard line, 


activities of the steamship companies. The 
which is organizing two Round the World cruises to start this 
qutumn, has also winter cruises to South Africa, the West 
indies, and the Atlantic Islands, and is sending the 
Mauretania, the fastest passenger steamer in the world, to 
The Orient 

India, 


the Mediterranean ports. line, besides the long 
yovages to Australia and cruises to 
Gibraltar, Southern Spain, Morocco, and Egypt. Both the 
(rient and the Bibby lines advertise cruises to Ceylon, the 
latter at a specially reduced rate. The Union Castle line sails 
“in the track of the sun” to South Africa, the P. and O. 
ofers a winter holiday in India or Ceylon, the Blue Star line 
nas its five ** luxury ships ~ to South America. The Yeoward 
line and the R.M.S.P. a visit to Portugal, Madeira, 
and the Canary Islands, besides other cruises farther off. 
* * “ x 


runs winter 


suggest 


Curiosity is held to be a vice, but when it is associated with 


the desire to see other countries and to observ 


Ut 


- other nations’ 


Personally. U consider 


characteristics, it is usually condoned. 


tavirtue. The individual without curiosity is usually self- 


and incapable of transferring his interest from his 


world to the 
tuke his own party with him and play 


entred 


own little universe without. Such a one can 


bridve with his chosen 


partner all the way up the Nile ; even he will return refreshed 


ater having imbibed those impressions that forced themselves 


won his unwilling and unreceptive consciousness : the more 


lventurous traveller will probably prefer to travel alone. 


itis quite pessible to retire into one’s shell and to sulk happily 
ved this object 


one of these large steamers—I have achie 


cessfully and vet it is easy to be sociable if the spirit 


npts. It is even possible to avoid deck eames. 
* % * * 

cruises offer! We 
1. 


And what a vartety of scene the winter 


an, at will, gaze on the marvellous palaces and pagcdas of 


India and even touch the fringe of the jungle: we can wander 


meng the Indies or 


georgeous scenery of South Africa. 


palm groves of the West 
We can see Constantinople 


and the Golden Horn, Crete with its ruins of the palace of 


Knossos. Egypt with its wonders. Palestine with its incom- 
parable Holy City. We can cruise up and down the Adriatic 
dea, calling at Venice as well as at the cities that 
ts Yugoslavia, Cattaro. and the 


Spaiato (I prefer the old names), where a whole town is held 


now belong 
Ragusa, ence magnificent 
within what were once the walls of an emperor's palace. 
3: % % a 

I confess that the Mediterranean cruises are those which 
tempt me the most: Egypt, Northern Africa. Palestine, Italy, 
wWuthern Spain, Greece : And the 
mention of Greece brings me to the Hellenic Travellers’ Club 
and the neat volume containing an account of last spring's 
This club 
interested 


names to conjure with. 


uses, which I was unfortunately unable to join. 
Was instituted for the 
In Classical studies and archaeology : 


those who are 


experts in these subjects 


benefit of 


tlways accompany the expedition and give lectures on the 
places visited. The important point, noted by one of the 
lecturers, is to bring something to the shrine that vou set out 
to see: some knowledge that makes the past live again. It 
would surely be an experience worth having, to climb up the 
‘tered Way to Delphi, which Dorian Apollo snatched from the 
older deities of Earth and Water, with the story of the thousand 
years of Delphic fame retold by 
bre. The story of Delphi brings us back to the Sun, for the 
Sun god superseded the deities of water and earth. In this 
year, especially, we have had quite as much water as we can 
‘tdure, and the earth, like the poor, is always with us. Let 
Ws therefore vote for the sun and search of his 
health-giving rays in some land where there is not only a 
seater percentage of sunny hours, but where the force of his 
beams is considerably stronger, B. Srevant-Ersktne, 


one steeped in classic 


follow in 


admire the 


The Theatre 


[‘Hiowe Cua.” By Noew Cowarp. At 
Yore’s Thtkarre. * Tae Kincpom or Gov.” 

Sierra. AT THE 
Mr. Noel 


His dramatic style is new, in so far as it is obviously 


Tiil Duke oF 
By G. Marvinuez 


STRAND THe atere.| 


Some of Coward's dramatic ideas appear to be 


very old. 


and deftly imitated from current conversation. The result, 


for the audience, is often an cdd mixture of boredom with 
amusement. 

We are amused at the bright sharp things that Mr. Coward 
says. We are wearied by his insistence upon themes worn 


into rags twenty or thirty years ego: in sum, by the paradox 
trying 
the old face with plasters too often employed 


of imitative youth trying to renovate obsolete age 
to “fake up” 
for that purpose in beauty shops of to-day. 

Tn all this, Home Chat diifers little from several of his othet 
comedies, and I am unable to explain why it has been se 
fiay 
its anecdote and treatment 


severely criticized. It is not so pleasing as Fever, 
because its tone is not so consistent, 
not so delicately unpretentious. Tt hovers between comedy 
But, to me at least, it seems just as good as 
a little better than The Marquise or than all 
but a few specially cloquent scenes of Easy Virtwe: a great 
deal better than the romance of The Queen Was in the Parlour. 
Perhaps the first-night brawlers were offended by the 
to believe that 


Y 1 
‘h careful art 


and farce. 


Fallen Angels: 


runiotir 
that it had been written in a week : for we like 
an author has taken trouble and exercised mu 
in displaying apparent artlessness. However that may be, 
I see no reason why subsequent audiences should not revel 
over fiome Chat as they did over Mr. Coward's biggest successes. 
It is 
hackneved in substance. 

oward could escape 


And i 


from his constant preoccupation with late-Vietorian or carly- 


almost as naughty superficially, and not much more 


now it would be nice if Mr. ¢ 


them. on doubts 


Did 


Edwardian situations—based, so 
about other people’s sideslips in morals. 
at Maidenhead ? 
the benefit of the 
Whether 
in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's Liars, whether Mrs. Tanqueray 


many of 
she meet him 
to have 
night % 
think) 


Ought we to call on het Is she 
doubt ? Where they last 


wagonlit (as week-end inn as (I 


were 


here) or 


or another of her class and type. it deesn’t much matter. 
The problem begins to pall, itself 
But 1 will say one thing for the alert modernity 


wherever it may locate 


for solut ion. 


of Mr. Coward. Those Victorians hovered for the most part 
heavily over questions of compromising proximity. They 
were anxious. Mr. Coward, like Hippocleides, ** doesn't 
care.” But, then, neither do we! That is precisely the 


trouble. 

One admires the touch of firm reality imparted by Mr 
George Curzon into an improbable scene in the second act, 
and Mr. played 
with the requisite earciessness of demeanour by Miss Madge 
Titheradge and Mr. Arthur Margetson: while Mr. 
Relph_ excellently and 
Henrietta Watson's 
every conceivable laugh out of every and 
the part of a late Victorian inamma, full of doubts without 
benefits. 

What a relief it is, 
of epigram prevalent in the London theatres this autumn 


Coward's incredible hero and heroine are 


George 


realizes a priggish husband. Miss 


subdued malevolence of manner gets 


word gesture of 


after all the noise and all the smartness 


after the bangs of crook plays and the snap of social 
with 


season 


wit—to come upon a piece of quietness, moving 
a gentle rhythm from beginning to end, in Sierra’s Aingdom 
of God. Let me urge all lovers of the same writer's delightful 
Cradle Song, to go to the Strand Theatre: for this play is, 
with the possible exception of The Silver Cord, by tar the 
best now running in London. One does not like to believe 
that the taste of playgoers is so vitiated by highly seasoned 
fare as not to recognize and enjoy real beauty, when, at 
rare intervals, it is offered them on the stage. 

Here, in the exquisite settings designed by Mr. 
Whale, we follow the whole life’s work of Sister Gracia, in 


her strife with the sufferings of a world divined from the dark 


James 


side. Her world changes ; vet remains, in essence, the same. 
She has, first, the care of the old men in an asylum for their 
use; then of a ** maternity home,” where motherhood brings 


disgrace; then of the rebellious foundlings in an orphanag?. 
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The thread uniting the inevitably episodic treatment of 
these lost or broken lives is Sister Gracia’s only once inter- 
rupted peace of mind and gift of pacification. Only in contact 
with the animalism of the central episode does her courage 
momentarily fail; and the glimpse of her weakness serves to 
bring out the unconscious heroism of her long effort. A 
beautiful performance, this, by Miss Gillian Seaife. If 
The Kingdom of God is a little less satisfying than The Cradle 
Song, that is because the subordinate figures and incidents 
tend to obliterate the main purpose—the saint’s being perhaps 
too fragile a figure to hold them close together; while, 
here and there, a touch of sentimentality seems needlessly 
to “ melancholize” the heroine. I hope that Mr. Anmer 
Hall, to whom we already owe so much, will be able to give 
us others of Sierra’s plays. The more we see of them, the 
more we want to see. Three of the shorter ones— Fl pobrecito 
Juan, Rosina es Fragil, and A Lily Amongst Thorns—would 
make up a delightful evening's entertainment. 
Ricvard JENNINGS 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom Bupaprest. 
| To the Editor of the Seecratror.} 
Sir,— The air was so clear that the hills round Buda opposite 
me give one the idea of having moved forward as though to 
see that their lifelong friend, the Danube, was doing his 
duty properly, or even to look across him and watch the 
building operations going on in Pest. 

It has now grown colder and one feels rather than sees 
the approach of winter, for the trees are not yet yellow, nor 
the autumn tints generally as apparent as one would expect. 
The last day of the horse show on Margaret Island was 
beautiful. Various members of the jeunesse dorée, of both 
sexes, displayed their horsemanship in a very creditable 
manner. A youthful Count in his early teens rode in pink 
and took a prize for jumping. A small Countess, even 
younger, also drew much applause. The Archduke Albrecht 
and Archduchess Augusta were present, and Count and Countess 
Bethlen found time to devote an hour or so to the enter- 
tainment. 

Next year we are to have a polo ground and a much-wanted 
golf course here. An international motor race took place 
on October 2nd. The course is three miles or so long and 
up-hill practically all the way to the Swab Hill hotel. It 
was won this year by Count Kinsky on a Steyr machine 
(Austrian) in a trifle less than four minutes. The course is 
a very sporting one and crowds witnessed the race. 

The many theatres and more cinemas in Budapest still 
attract audiences. Lohengrin has been given at the Opera 
House. The National Theatre is giving a course of Shake- 
speare, while those who wish for pure amusement can take 
their choice of operettas and comedies. The town seems 
to be full of foreigners and probably there are more visitors 
than at any time since the War. Anglomania in rather an 
acute form seems to be in vogue, among other signs of which 
is the starting of a new English school for children, while on 
all sides is a rush to learn English. Many Hungarians 
speak English, although it is mostly Hungarian English, 
which is rather different from the King’s English, though 
equally understandable—the main point. 

Philip Laszlo, the great portrait painter, Anglo-Hungarian 
as he may be called, is now in Budapest, engaged on 
portraits of the Regent, Admiral Horthy, and Mrs. Horthy, 
after which, it is said, he will portray Count and Countess 
Bethlen. 

On October 6th, which happened to coincide with the 
Jewish holiday (the Day of Atonement), was held a service 
commemorative of the executions of Arad in 1849, where 
thirteen Hungarian generals were shot or hanged by the 
Austrians during the régime of the hated Heyman, the 
“hyena of Brescia.” In the same year also fell Count Louis 
Batchyani, the first Hungarian Premier under a restored 
Constitution. 

There is a memorial to him, near the Szabadshag Jer 
(Freedom Square), in the shape of a lamp always alight as 
representing the fire of freedom ever burning, and it was 
here that the ceremony took place. Of these thirteen generals 


_ — 
one was Count Leiningen, of whom a story is told tha 
was taken prisoner by the Austrians, and on being tak, 
to the officer was roundly abused by the latter, who ¢q), 
him a rebel and traitor. It so happened that a troop , 
Hungarian Hussars had witnessed the incident froy) 
distance. In a very short time they not only resened 9 

























Count, but took prisoner his captor, effectually turnip Lord 
the tables. Turning to his prisoner, the Count at ana mmen 
begged him to be seated and offered him a cigar ! the F 

In spite of the booming of trade and a general aj jcaray, he I 
of commercial activity, the Stock Exchange remains Tur. fre 
a state of coma. Time is on the side of operators, it js je yall S 
and the monthly reports published by the banks and reports fporbitral 
of large companies reflect greatly improved conditions whie, Ip the | 
guarantee higher dividends in the near future. Let speculates I fp At 
and investors only be patient and profit will be added yy terms ; 
them. The working of the newly discovered bauxite fie (ourt € 
has to make itself felt in other ways than the rising valu fy hear 


of the shares of the Bauxite Trust. The Valbot <cheny Byyich t 


for electrifying the Budapest railway to the Austrian bord They 
has not yet started operations, and there are many mo wld 1 
projects in view. wr th 
Always assuming that the clouds on the politica! horize wing t 
remain clouds only and do not break, the prospects even of fy, repr 
the Stock Exchange should be favourable. The latet BJs to 
political sensation has been the so-called “ revelation” o ificult 
certain negotiations that went on in the year 1920. between num! 
France and Hungary, concerning the boundarics on th gual ir 
Czech border, according to which it was said that Franc yp. 
offered to allow Hungary to retain certain purely Hungarian Wher 
towns on conditions. The announcement was inade in 4 shew 
newspaper bitterly hostile to the present régime. and was we 
soon ruthlessly exposed by the Pester Lloyd as being w FP ioq 
“revelation” at all, the whole matter having been brought cil 
up in Parliament and fully discussed three years ago. shile p 
Count Bethlen has now pricked the bubble by an official areoah' 
statement. It is claimed that the attention called to the os 
matter may strengthen the case put forward by Lord Rother- etablis 
mere by showing that France was at one time willing to make Sate & 
concessions. IT am, Sir. &e., State ¢ 
Your Bupaprsr Corresroxvens, 
It wi 
A LETTER FROM BarCELONA, a 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] as to 
Simr,— The keynote to Barcelona is found in the up-to-date JB yoy 
electric railway, whose steel cars speed day and night between Brspect: 
the suburbs and the heart of the city. Barcelona, the most Bomplai 
flourishing commercial centre of Spain, intends to be modern, Bye or 
and this railway, seconded by the new underground service, Jeystit, 
is the inevitable protest against the indifferent specd of the Biyjge, 
bad tramway service. Other important construction schemes By p 
are under consideration, and the diflicult problem of clearing Jute 
the slums is being given due attention. aw Ww. 
Except in the comparatively small slum area, all the bth pa 
streets are shaded by a double row of trees. The public Qetled, 
lighting, both in the city and country districts, is unsur- By poi 
passed by any in Europe, thanks to the highly developed Jodstan 
hydro-electric resources of the Ebro river tributarics. hich i 
Bounded by rivers on two of its landward limits, Barcclona Biyyrt y 
is inevitably extending directly inland up the Jowcer slopes Bpytion 
of the Tibidabo Mountain, where the many beautiful villas, Jy... 
built in unconventional styles, testify to the prosperity of bested | 
the residents. This most attractive part of the city is not Bui 
yet served by any railway, but the motor-car has helped @, Inte 
largely in settling the problem of transport. On the super) Byvig 
central boulevard of the city itself the triumph of the J, it 
American motor industry is brought home to one indisputably We 
during the daily fashionable promenade. dee 
The large number of foreigners and the widespread use lee 
of Catalan, which here is never called a dialect, make it ay 
difficult to believe that this is really Spain. ‘Theatres, ‘ 
newspapers, and the novelist reach their public through i inter 
the medium of the two languages, Castilian and Catalat, Bijoq 


The Sardanas—the folk dances of Cataluiia—are still as popula! iss to 


in the city as in the country districts. Sometimes families coe 
drive up in their car and girls join bare-headed in the Sardana _ 
circle—a_ twenticth-century democracy hand-in-hand with _ Som 
hard-dying tradition—I am, Sir, &c., tps 

la 1 


Your BArcELONA CORRESPONDENT+ 
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The League of Nations 
The Optional Protocol 


Lord Phillimore’s eminent qualifications 


omment, but we may remind our readers that he was Chairman 
the Foreign Office Committee which prepared the British draft 
sthe League of Nations Covenant in 1918-19.--Epb. Spectator.] 


as a jurist need no 


que framers of the Covenant, while insisting upon the duty 
fall States to refer their disputes to some form of impartial 
--bitrament before proceeding to war, were not definite as 
to the procedure to be adopted. 

In Articles 12, 13, and 15 they spoke of arbitration in general 
tems; in Article 14 they sketched the idea of a Permanent 
(ourt of International Justice which was to “ be competent 
phear and determine any dispute of an international character 
yhich the parties thereto submit to it.” 

They were perhaps not very confident that any such Court 

wld be established, because at the Hague Conference of 
7 the attempts at forming a Court had been unsuccessful 
wing to the demands of the smaller States that they should 
™ represented upon the Court and the claims of the greater 

eto have a larger weight in the Court, and the further 
iificulty of forming a tribunal which should not be unwieldy 
innumber. The Court of Justice, therefore, looms somewhat 
gallin the Covenant, while arbitration is principally insisted 
pon. 

When the Commission appointed by the Council to frame 
avheme for a Court met at The Hague in the vear 1920, the 
caus of the American (Mr. Elihu Root) 
dvised a plan in which [ had the honour to collaborate for 

nciling the claims of the greater and the smaller States, 


representative 


yhile providing a tribunal with a number of judges not so 
eawessive as to be unreasonable. When this had been done, 
te majority of the Commission thought that the Court thus 
established should be a real Court before which a complaining 
sate could have access and before which it could bring the 
‘ate complained of. 

It will be noticed that the language of Article 14 only pro- 
vided for a Court which could hear and determine matters 
which the parties agreed to submit to it. In other words, it 
ys to be a tribunal of arbitration. 

Now arbitration diifers from judicial proceedings in three 
pects. First of all, in a judicial proceeding any party who 

mplains goes by himself to the Court and gets the Court to 
teor summon the other party to appear, and in this way 

ustitutes by unilateral action a dispute to be settled by the 
jidge. In the case of an arbitration nothing happens unless 
uth parties agree that their dispute should be referred for 
vitlement, and when they have got so far they have got a 
img way towards reconciliation. Again, in an arbitration 
wth parties agree what the dispute is which they wish to have 
vttled, and it is surprisingly difficult (as no one appreciates till 
le point arises) to get two parties to agree as to the actual 
abstance of the dispute, or at any rate as to the terms in 
hich it is to be stated. The third difference is that with a 
lourt you have a settled tribunal which will decide. In arbi- 
fntion cases vou have to agree who should be the arbitrators. 

Now it was only in this third respect that the Court sug- 
tsted by the Covenant would be an improvement upon arbi- 
fution. Our Commission, however, thought that if 
f International Court with a satisfactory constitution which 
Mould approve itself to the Council and the Assembly—as in 
act it did 
We proposed to limit its jurisdiction to matters fit for a 
lige to decide, excluding questions of policy, and for this 
jitpose we adopted in substance a paragraph from Article 13 
ithe Covenant, which runs as follows : 


we got 


we might give to it the powers of a real Court. 


Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question 
“international law. as to the existence of any fact which, if estab- 
shed, would constitute a breach of any international obligation, 
‘a to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made for any 
“ith breach, are declared to be among those which are generally 
‘table for submission to arbitration.” 


Some of our members thought that we were going beyond 
‘Me terms of our reference in doing this, but we pointed out 
hat the acceptance of the Court would have to be a matter 


of treaty between thie several States parties to the League, just 
as the original Covenant was an international treaty ; and 
that you could put into a treaty anything upon which the 
parties were agreed, and that we hoped that the States might 
be induced to agree to this extension. 

Unfortunately, when the matter got to Geneva, represen- 
tatives of several States, including those of Great Britain, 
demurred, draft mutilated by reducing the 
jurisdiction of the Court to cases which the parties referred ta 
it, with however the addition of * all matters, specially pro- 
vided for in treaties and conventions in force.” 


and our was 


That is to say, the parties might have agreed beforehand 
that they would refer disputes to the Court, and in that 
case the complaining State could go to the Court and have 
the other State cited. 
arbitration, to refer the dispute to the Court. 
other cases was the Court to have jurisdiction. 


Or they might agree ad hoc, as in an 
But in no 


There is some value in the provision as to “ treaties and 
conventions in force ~ for several clauses in the group of 
treaties framed after the War do contain provisions for com- 
pulsory reference. But for the generality of cases the functions 
of the Court were reduced to those of an arbitrator. 

The matter would have rested here, but fortunately two of 
the delegates at Geneva, the Norwegian Dr. Hagerup. and the 
Brazilian Monsieur Fernandes. had also been members of our 
Commission at The Ilague : 

Adhesion to the statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice had to be expressed by each State signing a 
These gentlemen sugeested (and the statute accord- 
ingly provides for) an additional optional clause which, for 
States which adopt it. raises the jurisdiction of the Court toa 
The following are the words of this optional 


and they suggested a plan. 


protocol. 


complete status, 
protocol : 

* The undersigned, being duly authorized thereto, further declare 
on behalf of their Government, that, from this date, they accept a 
compulsory, ipso facto, and without special Convention, the juris 
diction of the Court in conformity with article 36, paragraph 2 
of the Statute of the Court, under the following conditions - 
Any conditions or reservations can be appended. A usual 
condition is that of reciprocity. Many of the lesser States 
have signed this protocol. Germany has recently done so, 
Canada approves. 

It is supposed that the reason why Great Britain has hung 
back is that her statesmen are afraid that 
other the decisions of our prize courts might be called in ques- 
tion. This fear seems groundless. The international courts 
of justice will not be a court of appeal from prize courts. On 
principle the international court must recognize the decisions 
of prize courts. But if there is any lurking fear of the contrary, 
Great Britain can qualify her acceptance of the protocol by a 
reservation in respect of prize cases. 

Then it is sometimes said that after all it is not of much 
importance that the optional protocol should be signed. Any 
State, member of the League, which has a complaint, may 
eventually—though through a roundabout process—get the 
other State brought before the Court. 


in some way or 


Under Article 15, which is the ark of the Covenant. a uni- 
lateral application may in the case of dispute be made by the 
complaining State to the Council, and it is thereupon the duty 
of the Secretary-General to get all parties before the Council, 
and the Council or the Assembly may under the last clause of 
Article 14 request the Court to ™ 

This is true, and being true shows that if our statesmen have 
such a fear as that mentioned, all their precautions may be 
On the other hand, the reluctance of Great Britain 
only coming 


give an advisory opinion.” 


useless. 
to be prepared to submit herself to the Court 
there when she is driven to it—brings discredit upon the Court 
and tends to make suspicious foreigners believe that her 
loyalty to the League will never stand the strain when her own 
It would be a great support to the 
if we signed the 
PHILLIMORE 


interests are involved. 
security of nations and a “ beau geste~ 
optional protocol. 
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Country Life 


Derenicr Acres. 

Oxfordshire must be added to other counties where land is 
being allowed to relapse into an Eden after the Fall. In the 
course of a brief visit last week I was made acquainted with 
two considerable farms, one of about 490, one of nearly 1,200 
acres, for which no tenant could be found. 
not yet become waste land; but the other is already a 
good deal worse than a prairie. Cultivation has been quite 
abandoned, and the usual successors to corn have made their 
appearance. For some reason not altogether easy to probe, 
cultivation favours the thistle. Even singularly clean and 
well-kept land will produce a lusty crop the very first year 
that it suffers neglect. This means that such land does not 
merely lie idle. It actively degenerates and each year will 
need more capital for the restoration of its old fertility. 
Fallowing without cleaning is as bad almost as cropping 
without manuring. Incidentally manuring means in derivation 
much the same as cleaning. 


The larger has 


* * * * 
Similar relapses to prairie or worse may be scen — to give 
only my own personal experience--in Huntingdonshire, 


Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Hertfordshire ; and examples are 
certainly to be found in Essex and Norfolk, and in most 
eastern counties. One of our greatest authorities on agri- 
cultural economics asked me, in reference to the derelict 
Oxfordshire farms, whether there was any remedy. He 
answered his own question by suggesting that the only method 
in present practice was that followed by one or two men who 
are controlling farms of 12,000 to 20,000 acres on the Wiltshire 
border. The plan is to destroy buildings or allow them to 
moulder, to reduce labour to the minimum: and to treat a 
huge acreage cither as a sheep run and a place to run store 
cattle for a short period, or to plough it with steam tackle, 
managed by peripatetic labour, and, omitting any rotation and 
the usual cleaning process, to allow the land to lie fallow for 
varying and indefinite intervals. Thoughtful critics of great 
knowledge cannot be lightly gainsaid. All one can answer is 
that the counsel is a counsel of despair. 
* * * * 

Not far from one of these derelict farms is being carried out 
perhaps the most enterprising attempt in England to restore 
intensive fertility to a semi-derelict area. I hope at some time 
to be able to give some details of the economic results. They 
are at the worst remarkable ; and extremely careful accounts 
are kept and audited ; but at the moment the farm offers a 
pitiable exainple of the vulnerability to which all cultivators are 
liable. A very beautiful new hop garden, planted and equipped 
in a neighbourhood new to this most intensive of crops, 
succumbed to a strong and suddenly shifting wind. It is 
splendidly protected on the dangerous west and south-west 
side; but this coward blow came at night from the east. 
As the farmer lay in bed he heard the poles crack and the 
wreckage fall; and rose to find that his stout poles had snapped 
like matches, and his neat garden was a tangle of broken 
masts and rigging. A thousand pounds or had 
vanished within a few moments. 

* * * * 
Hemere or BumMBLE ? 

In commenting on an ingenious and important pamphiet 
on Red Clover, 1 picked a bone with the authors on their 
preference of humble for bumble in describirg the indispensable 
work of that engaging and ** buccancering bee.” Mr. Martin 
Sutton takes up the point, not wholly in opposition. A part 
of his charming letter may be quoted :-— 


two clean 


\ considerable time was spent when preparing iny Bulletin in 
arriving at a decision as to which of these two expressions to use, 
and, as you quote Darwin in your amusing reference to maiden 
ladies and clover seeds, | may mention that Darwin, in his weli- 
known Ovigin of Species by Means of Natural Selection. meles use 
of the expression Humble Bees on p. 73. L have also the support of 
the late Dr. Fream, Dr. J. Ritzema Bos (Helland), and the lat: 
Miss Ormerod. At the same time, I am perfectly willing to admit 
the English translation * Bumble’ of the Latin word * Bombus’ is 
correct, and that to the man in the street the expression Bumble Bee 
is much better known. In Webster's Iniernational Dictionary, 1902, 
it is stated that the word ‘ bum’ is old English, signifying * droning 
or humming, which, of course, would suggest the sound made by 
the Bumble Bee, but certainly the word * Humble’ seems to be 
more generally used by botanists. [ notice it is also employed in 


_ 


—— 


the publications issued by the Welsh Plant Breeding Sta; 
Aberystwyth, so if | am wrong | am in good company. 


I quite agree that “ humble” is generally preferred by ; 
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ag Th 
great. My point is that the common people have the bettd ; " 
. . ° ° . ° E onut 
linguistic taste. Both sound and derivation in this instay = 
~ Bat Free 
support the vulgar tongue. wid 
s * * * they € 
FrepDInG Birps. ignore 
° ° > > ° ° . nati 
It is time for those who feed birds in their gardens to prepay po 

. . ° . . j rene 

the bird tables; for in my experience birds are seldom #. > 
4 we tion ; 
ready to take advantage of such catering as at the time| aps 
6 ' 
the early frosts. An unknown correspondent has sent 9 
, ae . : n 

recently a list of birds noted in a Surrey garden, where a wat 

° ° 9 . eat re 

dish and food are provided all the year round. The list pat I 
. ° . men 

remarkable : and it omits one bird that I personally associ’ 

° . ° ° rema 
especially with a certain Surrey garden— the greater spott@ | 
woodpecker. Here is the list. It will be hard to beat ;— Fr" 

es 1 
CGold-crested Wren. Pheasant. ol 
Wren. Partridge. 288 
Blackbird. Kestrel. | that 
Thrush. Rook. b ( reat 
Missel Thrush. Jackdaw,. i 
Blue Tit. Starling. j ee 
Great Tit. Swallow. 
Cole Tit. Swift. ial 
Longtailed Tit. Martin. The 0: 
Bullfineh. Tree-creeper. ; 
Goldfinch, Wood Pigeon. : “ 
Chaftinch. Dove. ol 
Greenfinch, Jay. ind 
Hawfinch. Brown Owl, : 
(ireen Woodpe: ker, Barn Owl. é 
Nuthatch. Robin. = 
Sparrow. Pied Wagtail. it 
Hedge Sparrow. Flycatcher. Ene 
Blackeap. Cuckoo. r 
Chiff-chaff. Wryneck, 
oe oa 4 x a 
AUSTRALIAN FLOWERS. ire, | 
The nursery of English gardens—as well as, incidentall! 4m, 
of the human race is China and Thibet, or at any rate thg The D 
quarter of the world. The new and most gorgeous meconopy 
has just come from there and * travellers ~ in plants are jw \ 
setting out on fresh adventures. A writer in the Times urg ¥ 

: . a . ’ OK OF 

the rival claims of Canada. I would put in a plea for Weste 
° . ° . : teme! 
Australia. It is true that I never enjoyed seeing any patch ®,, “ 
one . . Lie . 
flowers more than yellow lilies on the edge of the snow i f 
ry . spol for 
the Selkirks—and never was so overwhelmed with t 
. . . : , Hit 
splendour of Autumn colouring as in Newfoundland if) 
. . nother, 
October ; but most of these admired plants and bushes hia Fe j 
2 é Bs , ping is 
been long since imported. The currant and golden rod al 1 
. : ° ‘7 8 he 0 
hardly novelties! In Western Australia, said to be rich p 
. ¢ Pr: 
in flowers than any quarter of the globe, the flowers are qu - tt 
. . . aatl 
novel to English eves; and many, like some of the gorge: ” 
° P ° . és nt, a 
mountains in the Selkirks, have no local names at all. ‘ 

— IPZICS 
there any reason why we should not be able to cultivate f ' 
England those queer velvety, oddly shaped and oddly colour) , 

P » os . ‘ MOT 
flowers, most typical of that lovely country, the kangar 
; ae ee ygpvensor 
flowers, or again the so-called * blue bush,” or even ti, 
° a suer p 
violently coloured pea-vetches ? Do they refuse to grow H. 
. ‘ P : , muon, 
England ? or have botanists lacked enterprise ? 
* “k # o t Bree 
‘ ‘ e Pr 
CONVERTED GRASS, Pr 
A number of correspondents have written to ask how grag As th 
. . . r ti > 
cuttings--or indeed any rubbish--may be converted into fir the 
useful manure. The discovery of a method was made @piites 
Rothamsted during the War, due in large measure Ayers 
the interest and energy of Lord Elveden, now Lord Iveaghiffeyall 
but since a research station is not and cannot be a sellingiideed 
ageney, the discovery was exploited elsewhere and christenqm'n se 
Adeco. It was of real value to the community. I saw son Kin 
of the early experiments when straw was treated with thie teg 
chemical and bio-chemical material. Within a short t™ i, & 
it assumed very much the appearance and tissue of farmyal King 
manure ; and was found to possess both its chemical a 
mechanical qualities. Several queries reached me_ {rl 
overseas, especially Canada, where straw is regarded § 
useless and usually burnt. To-day, of course, the st, , 
is often not cut at all, but the ears combed off and the st@fii i. 
burnt in site or ploughed in. At the present small! gardent lurine 
5 


use the method more than farmers, W. Beacn THoMass 
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Letters 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 

The argument that the Revised or Deposited Book 
@ommon Prayer is the concern of Churchmen only, and 
jt Free Churchmen are guilty of something like impertinence 
they express opinions for and still more against it, seems 
ignore the character of a national Church. 

4 national Church cannot, like a sect, isolate herself from 
. general stream of religious belief and worship in the 
’ tion : she must stand in some relation of sympathy with the 


to 


he time . . i el . 
time her Churches which claim a large body of citizens as their 

iS se ain ‘ » . . ie 
nt ng rents. The Church of Rome, for instance, however 
ere a wat A . . ° . fr a ae ee 
vat May be her merits, is too far removed from the religious 


The list 


V associat 


er spotta 


ntiment ef the English nation to be capable of becoming 
rinaining the national Church. But the Church of 
hcland has exercised and still exercises an influence which 


wad dt hes far beyond the range of Churchinen, as anybody who 
nds the services of the Free Churches knows full well, 
ithat an influence as strongly felt all over the F:mpire as 
Great Britain. It is only right, therefore, that Churchmen 
b revising the Book of Common Prayer should consider 
it is likely to be the effect of the Revised Book upon 
iians outside as well as within the Church of England. 
The one serious obstacle to the acceptance of the Revised 
k is, I think, the fact that it may retard the advancing 
.of reunion or intercommunion between the Church of 
and and the Free Churches. For, while there is in my 
pinion no hope of any reunion, except upon terms of entire 
mission, with the Church of Rome, yet there is every 
wnto hope that the present good feeling between the Church 
{England and the Reformed Churches, as between the 
eh of Mngland and the Holy Orthodox Church of the 
t, will ultimately, and perhaps in a not very distant 
ture, lead to formal intercommunion between the Churches. 
-identali€i am, Sir, &ce., J. E. C. WELLDON. 
rate tha The Deanery, Durham. 
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Bother, much needed, for the 


Mer prayers being used in grea 
mtion, 


[To the Editor of the Svectaron.] 
(s it is still constantly asserted that the New Prayer 
bok omits Prayers for the King, may I point out why this 
itement is untrue ? 
The New Book retains all the present prayers for the King 
nl for the Royal Family. 
more, one for the King and all in Aut 


t British 


In addition to these it provides 
hority under him, and 
Empire, in which the 
king is Very prominently mentioned by name. 

The only excuse for the mistake is that what are cailed the 
ve Pravers (those at present printed after the Third Collect 
1 Mattins and Evensong) are now printed in a more conve- 


nt, and perfectly obvious, place. Some people, unused to 


bi 
Burgical subjects, have therefore assumed that the obligation 


This is not the case: as liturgical 
ars pointed out, Mattins and 


buse these is changed. 
wthorities have for many ye 
yensong proper have always ended at the Third Collect, the 
r less number at dis- 

At the present day in the vast majority of churches 

he greatest freedom is used after the Third Collect, and the 


ter oO 


we Pravers are not treated as of obligation. 
As the law stands at present, it is not legal to say the Prayer 
bir the King at Sunday Morning Prayer; because the rubric 
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@uires the Litany to be used on Sundays instead of the Five 


in Service prayers as well; and also to use more prayers for 
he King at the Communion Service than before, if he chooses. 
le regalism of the Prayer Book is in fact increased.—I am, 
it, &e., Percy DrarMer. 
King’s College, London. 

THE IDEA OF REINCARNATION 
[To the Editor of the Spv.craxror.] 


Bie, The varying phenomena of human life and its infinite 





‘ardenel 


TOMAS: 


Neissitudes are a riddle that has puzzled human understanding 
uliting the ages, and has baffled all attempts at solution. The 


the Editor 


Hindu ascribes the disparity in human circumstances to a 
previous existence. The stupidity and poverty of one person 
and the opulence and intelligence of another, Mr. H. S. D. 
Chaturvedi, in letter published in the Speciator of 
October 22nd, seems to suggest, are the result of the good 
and evil deeds committed by these persons in a life before 
this life. This theory appears to be exposed to the fu 
obje tions :— 


his 
























(1) To say, because we do not know w ¢ of 
the inequality of human circumstances, vious ¢cxis- 
tence must be held responsible for it, is eviden wr proof, 

(2) What can account for the fact that the this life 
are kept quite ignorant of the bad deeds of which th f the 
consequences and thus are totally deprived of any safeguards 
af ainst committing the same deeds ? : 

(3) If the disparity in human « say 3- 
tence, to what would be t inequali i mate 
things ” A ‘ 

(4) If the sufferings of this life are the re t of a past nce, 
what would the upholders of this doctrine say about t ngs 
of Jesus on the Cross, of Rama in banish: of Mohammed in 
flight, of Joseph in captivity, of Moses as an outlaw, of Zoroaster 
i tir iis death at the hands of his enem At p? ] nee 
that these great Teachers of humanity should be 1 i ) 
perpetrators of evil deeds in a previous ¢ r ! 

(5) Salvation is sup ito be the goal of human | l a 
state of mind which a ce umble |} well monarch 
on his throne, has equ s of obtaining by the proper 1 of 
the opportunities offer him, and the capa s and f ties 
bestowed upon him. Poor, indeed, is the conception of Nirvana 
of a people who measure it by the comforts of th ly and material 
gains. r 

A few instances, by no means of incontestable authenticity, 
alieged to be on record in India, and these, too, among the 


Hindus only (in whose minds belief in a previous existence is 
instilled from their childhood), of children who happened to 
recount the incidents of a former existence, and the absence 
f even a single instance of this kind in the whole non-Hindu 
world, proves the unreality of such an existence. ‘The life 
stories of Gautama and Krishna are too wrapped in obscurity 
to be of any practical use in the solution of this baffling 
problem. Our complete forgetfulness of the alleged previous 
existence bears no resemblance, as Mr. W. Y. Evans-Wentz 
has tried to show, to our inability to remember the incidents 
of our childhood or to write out from our memory a consecutive 
narrative of all our thoughts and experiences of past years. 
The verses of Bhagavad Gita, a book which I claim to revere 
as much as does Mr. Chaturvedi, mean only this much, that 
whenever there is the decay of righteousness and the exaltation 
of unrighteousness, divine Messengers are sent for the protec- 
tion of the good and the destruction of evil-doers. These 
Divine Messengers, being God’s vicegerents on carth, reflect 
in their persons divine attributes. Hence their appearance 
has been spoken of as the appearance of God Himself in all 
religious scriptures. Bhagavad Gita is no exception in this 
case. The Old and the New Testament, the Zend Avesta, and 
the Quran tell the same story. The verses of the New Testa- 
ment (John v. 30-48; xvii. 16, 18 ; x. 17-18) quoted by 
Mr. Evan-Wentz do not at all support his contention. Jesus 
; of a life after this life and not of a life 


oO 


in these verses speak 
before this life. 

And may I, Sir, draw the attention of the Anagirika Dhar- 
mapala to a few contradictory statements made by him, in 
his article on * The Idea of Reincarnation”? In one place 
he says that man is reaping the effect of his past Karma, and 
in another that Jestis was sent down from his celestial abode 
to the purgatory * through no fault of His.’ We also describes 
man as co-existent with God and quite independent of Him, 
and at the same time writes that “ gods can help a good man, 
and they can injure evil people.’ How and wherefrom, one 
is tempted to ask. have the gods acquired this power to help 
or punish man? The gentleman has also gone out of his way 
to style the Islamic doctrines as ‘* fundamentalist dogma 
which had their origin among a nomadic people.” The beliefs 
and doctrines of the Moslems are not empty formulas which 
required to be blindly accepted, but great and verified 
truths whose intelligent acceptance leads a man to moral and 
spiritual perfection.--I am, Sir, &c., 

GuuramM Fart Marnik, M.A, 
The London Mosque, 63 Melrose Road, S.W.18. 
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“IN DEFENCE OF HUNTING” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “* Whipper-In,’ has made out 
such an excellent case for the fox-hunter that one almost 
hesitates to draw attention to another aspect of hunting as it 
affects one of the “ agricultural community ” who happens 
to farm a small property about forty miles from London. 

The Hunt who gratuitously takes its exercise over my fields 
does consist mostly of rich men (London financiers and stock- 
brokers) who have large houses anywhere within twenty miles 
of here. True, they may “snatch” a day's hunting after 
five days’ money-making in the City, but they neither know 
nor care anything about the people nor the country over 
which they ride. 

Most of them would come in the category of the ** sports- 
man” recently depicted in Punch, who thought that * beans 
were the things which grew up sticks,” and they seem to 
think that it is a privilege for property owners to be allowed 
to mend gates and fences after each visitation. If they were 
my “ neighbours * I might have something to say about their 
making me * happy,” but as they are all entire strangers, and 
usually ill-mannered at that, it can well be imagined that they 
are not welcome visitors, and not a single farmer in this neigh- 
bourhood has a good word to say for them. 

We cannot afford to * snatch ” a day’s hunting. though we 
work seven days in the week, and after a visit from the Hunt 
often wish there were eight. It is different in the Shires, 
perhaps, but there people are usually country-bred. 

I am no defender of ** Mr. Reynard,” but I am quite capable 
of dealing with his depredations by a more speedy and 
economic process than horses and hounds financed by Throg- 
morton Street magnates.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. WiLrreD THompson, 

The Homestead, High Hurstwood, Uckfield, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.]} 

Sin,—The letter from your correspondent, ‘* Whipper-In,® 
written in defence of hunting, was so singular an exhibition 
of special pleading that it could only appeal to those whose 
minds were already made up. Probably an increasing number 
of the finer minds of to-day (not necessarily * humanitarian ” 
in the sentimental sense of that word) are uneasy about the 
ethics of hunting. Your correspondent gives away his case 
when he says: “ from time immemorial the inexorable decree 
of Nature to her children of the animal kingdom has been 
*Hunt and be hunted.’ That is to say, hunting is a relic 
of primitive life, and to-day hunting is simply the modern 
Englishman's indulgence of that primitive instinct. The fact 
that many excellent men, like Charles Kingsley, have hunted 
only shows, what does not need showing, that men are incon- 
sistent. Further, the influence of public opinion has to be 
reckoned with: und public opinion is becoming increasingly 
sensitive about the employment of men in luxury sports. 

My own conversations with grooms and others employed 
in the working side of hunting have convinced me that the 
sport does not “ foster friendliness and understanding amongst 
all classes,” as ‘** Whipper-In ” asserts.--I am, Sir. &c., 

2 High Street, Homerton, E.9. kK. H. Dunkiey. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 

Sir,—* Whipper-In ” tells us of the hunting of the fox and 
the deer as a countryside industry and as a manly and health- 
giving pastime. The matter is not one for the display of 
rabid prejudice, it is clear, but it is one in which we should 
seek out as far as possible all the facts and face them honestly. 

The hunting instinct is surely the old and primitive instinct 
to kill for food. ‘ Whipper-In” tells us that this instinct 
is often totally undeveloped, “ especially amongst town-bred 
people.” Is this latter class, therefore, a lower evolutionary 
product than the class which still, after all the centuries, 
continues to hunt the fox ? Does the custom of smearing the 
blood of the hunted and dead animal on the faces of young 
children at the * kill’? favour the idea that the parent is the 
highest evolutionary development in human nature? A 
hunted fox knows that he is running for his life—this entails 
suffering—and there can be no denying the fact that he often 
has a cruel death which would not bear deseription. 

There is one simple question which every man who cngages 





in sport can ask himself. Am I justified in seeking | mem! 


pleasure in pursuits which involve suffering in dum} animalfe had a 
Phe tiger hunts and kills for necessary food and not for pleas, Lond 


with the huntsman the reverse is to be said.— I am. Sir, It 
Buckland Newton, Dorchester. Bruce C. Key & any ¥ 





[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] Pas 
Sin, —* Whipper-In ” writes a very well-reasoned, tempery Coun 
letter, and, in the face of such a pleasant piece of Engl a par 
prose, one hates to appear captious. But the average, dey minst 
non-sporting person still finds it dreadfully difficult to un have 
stand in what way certain repulsive incidents of the huntiy name 
field (recently described in the Spectator and many otly posses 
reputable papers) can possibly have that * excellent eff or rec 


upon character ~ attributed to them by your corresponde the fo 
I may say that I am writing as a country-woman, for I ha 


: : : : are Cc 
never lived in a town and am entirely ignorant of the wh; untru 
point of view.—I am, Sir, &e., Exsin M. Ler, 

Neal's, Wyfold, near Reading. 
4 B 


[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 
Sir,—-** Whipper-In ” entirely ignores the fundamental prin 
ciple— which to my mind outweighs and sweeps away ; 
arguments in favour of sport--that we have no moral rig] 
to amuse ourselves at the expense of any creature's suffering & Sg, 
and I believe that we incur a dreadful responsibility if w@ two a 
wantonly add to suffering in the pursuit of our own self py th 





amusement.—I am, Sir, &e., A. M. A. Yorke Gf of Sel 
Winterborne Abbas, Dorset. wit 
that < 

CASTING OF BEASTS FOR JEWISH | 
SLAUGHTER ad 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] ey 


Sir, As a pork and beef butcher with thirty years’ experiend death. 
of live stock and one who has followed the progress of Mf and te 
Weinberg’s casting pen from its infancy, I am astounded t@ oly | 
read a most inaccurate statement made by Mr. Emanuel one : 
your issue of October 22nd. except 
In May, 1924, Mr. Weinberg told me of his woes, inasmucf inpos 
as he could not get the Shechita Board to test the machin Lan 
in London, nor would they come to Leeds to see it at hiff open-: 
expense. I placed my slaughter-house at his disposal an consid 
the animals that were killed were quite successfully cast consid 
considering the machine was only in its early stages and mad@ for th 
of soft wood. One bull weighing 15} ewts. and very vigoroug wery 
was also well done, and Rabbi Sinson of this city reported th yindo: 
fact in the Jewish Chronicle. side. 
In November of that year Mr. Weinberg took the maching jenh: 
to London. After his demonstration the machine came back t@ playgr 
my yard and I examined it thoroughly to sce the caus@ flower 
of the bent side, and to advise him regarding improvement Such ; 
in the new machine. I may say that I found on examinatiolff yass 
no straps of any kind. Neither was there any rending of wood§ ind pr 
as it was the two hinges that got bent on the side made off» a | 
light iron. The pen should have been revolved on the othe alurin 
side, which contained four hinges capable of supporting atom Wit] 
weight. Perhaps Mr. Emanuel consulted Mr. Weinberg @in post 
patent specification, where straps are mentioned, although theff The Ja 
were never used in practice. As an Englishman I admir@ py, i, 
Mr. Weinberg’s pluck and perseverance. its full 
The R.S.P.C.A. are gradually gaining ground in forein{{mom 
us butchers to adopt new methods of slaughter from which th@ tower, 
Jews are exempt. At least they should alter their metho@ busier 











of casting.--I am, Sir, &ce., EK. MAson, land) t 
President-elect, Leeds and District Porll nost » 

Butchers’ Association. pavilio 

73 and 89 Meadow Road, Leeds. baths, 
woode 

WESTMINSTER HOUSING “a 

|To the Editor of the Specrator.]} laffodi 

Sir,—In view of the Westminster City Council's comment@ Sr she 


upon the Westminster Survey Group we think it will interes iko ro 
your readers to know that we recently pointed out to th 
Town Clerk sixty houses in the Victoria Ward which requité 
attention. The practical result is that the whole sixty hav@ % . 
been thoroughly repaired and this is by no means the onlg [We 
result obtained by the Survey. * 
Admiral Bruce says he does not know whether Mrs. Barela 
and Miss Perry are “ trained investigators.” ‘They are bet 
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cking fy members of the Surveyors’ Institution and their firm has 


animalfe had ample practical experience of this class of work in several 
T plea, London boroughs. 

1, Sir. It is, therefore, unnecessary fur Admiral Bruce to feel 
ts OUT, & : P . 

Krtiy—P any uneasiness on the point. 


We are glad to note that none of the facts revealed by the 
survey are disproved or, indeed, specifically denied in the 
(ouncil’s reply. We think it, however, unfortunate that in 
a pamphict published presumably at the expense of West- 


temper, 
of Engjj 





ge, dend& minster ratepayers, the Westminster City Council should 
to unde pave permitted itself to attack certain of its ratepayers by 
‘ hunting pame and to charge them by implication with having dis- 
iny oth, possessed poor persons from their houses in order to rebuild, 
ent effaff or recondition, these houses for their own use. So far as 
Spondenf? the four members of the Survey Group included in this charge 
for I hav gre concerned, we are able to state that this charge is quite 
the urhefl untrue. —We are, Sir, &ce., 
I, Ler, G. W. Currie, Acting Chairman. 
Emity M. Lear, Acting Hon. Sec. 
4 Barton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
prog OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 
oral rigl [To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 
uffering. # Sig,—It was with lively interest and great pleasure T read the 
lity if wl two articles on Open-Air Schools, and the interest is quickened 
wh Selfigf by the letter of Dr. Mulholland. It is only by the insistence 
Yorke ff of School Medical Officers and others in bringing the benefits 
and joys of the open-air school to the attention of the public 
that advance will be made. 
ISH School Medical Officers—I am speaking of Scotland —have 


along row to hoe before we have even the open-window 
shool, since the majority of teachers to-day look upon 
insh air as synonymous with colds, influenza, or even sudden 


xperieng@ death. Were they to sleep with wide-open bedroom windows 


ss of Mil and teach with wide-open classroom windows, there would not 
sunded t@ only be a healthier atmosphere in the school, but a happier 
nanuel i one: though the complete open-air school in Scotland, 
except in exceptionally favoured situations, I fear is almost 
inasmuc§ impossible, due to the uncertainty of weather conditions. 


machin Lanarkshire Education Authority would have been building 


it at hif open-air schools for the last five or six vears had such been 
wosal ani wnsidercd practicable ; as it is, no two-storey school has been 
ully east{ considered where available ground space could be acquired 


ind mad@ for the greater spread of a one-storey building. In these, 
Vvigoroug wery classroom has a full side to the south alinost entirely 
orted th window. and a continuous opening clerestory on the north 
ide. Furthermore, the open-air and’ sunlight atmosphere 
senhanced by schemes of interior decoration. In addition to 
playgrounds, pleasure grounds are laid out where all kinds of 
fowering shrubs, bulbs, and flowers in their season are grown. 
such schools with “ Vita” glass substituted for the common 
minatiog Jass at present in use, the cleanliness and hygiene of school 
of wood@ ind pupil on lines comparable with that of a hospital, would 
made O@ % a Iong way to attain the results of the more desirable and 
the othe@ alluring open-air school. 
ing ate™ With regard to Recovery Schools, this Authority has erected 
einberg @ in post-War years three modernly equipped open-air schools. 
ugh the¥ The latest, completed at Drumpark, on the outskirts of Glas- 
| admit@ yw, is like a large butterfly set in a garden, each room opening 
is full length to an open verandah on the south, and each 
1 foreinf§mm with furnishings and equipment depicting a wayside 
vhich th@tower. Before this year is out, in Motherwell (probably in 
* metho@ busier times one of the most smoke-beclouded towns in Scot- 
ind) theze will be opened a Recovery School designed on the 
ict Por) nost modern principles, having an open-air and sunlit lying-out 
jvilion, ‘* Vita” glazed windows, remedial gymnasium, 
laths, dining and recreation rooms. This building is set in 
tooded grounds of eleven acres in extent, with asphalte- 
ored open-air classrooms roofed by beech trees, walled by 
lullodils, foxgloves, herbwillow, and such like; open spaces 
pnmentSt sheep and lambs, poultry, pigeons, a bird sanctuary, and 
| intere#filo rock and water gardens.—I am, Sir, &c., 


machin 
1e back tq 
he caus 
ovement 





t to th J. Srewarr, 
required Architect to Lanarkshire Education Authority. 
sty hav@ 20 Albert Street, Motherwell. 


the onl [We are delighted that the articles and correspondence in 
itt Spectalor on * open-air” 
iterest. We hope our correspondent is unduly pessimistic 


Yhen he says that in Scotland —the country to which we always 






schools are creating so much 





Barela 
are botl 







look for inspiration —the era of the open-window school has 
not yet been reached! Despite the British climate, we 
think that open-air schools are practicable right through the 
year. We shall return to this subject.—Ep. Spectator.| 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
EMPIRE AND THE UNITED 
[To the Editor of the Spvcrxror.] 
Sir,—In your editorial notes this week, with your usual 
unerring instinct for touching on what is passing through 
the minds of many who study the relationship of the British 
Empire and the United States, you write that * if war between 
them is ‘unthinkable’ as everybody says it is, why not act as 
though that statement were an axiom”? You follow with 
further comments much to the point which your readers will 
no doubt seriously consider. Now, whilst in some ways 
agreeing with you, I think it is desirable to strike a note of 
warning. It may be that you are right as to the majority 
of people in this country saying * War is unthinkable between 
the two countries,” but from some experience of the States 
(in the East, Middle West and the South) and the Dominions, 
I very much doubt whether your expression “ everybody 
says it is could be reasonably applied to them, and that is 
where it seems to me a grave difficulty lies. 

The people of the United States, particularly 
born, for many reasons which could be given, understand 
the uses of force, but I doubt very much if they understand 
its abuses. Hence, it is not certain that they appreciate the 
value of, or the necessity for, compromise. I think their 
point of view on the whole in politics and in business proves 
this. The people of Great Britain, on the other hand, whilst 
understanding the uses of force, are more inclined to realize 
its abuses and hence are, notwithstanding their stiffness, 
eminently a people of compromise. The people of the 
Dominion stand halfway between these two diametrically 
opposed ideas, which consequently makes the position of 
Great Britain as the predominant partner in the Empire 
very difficult. 

It is necessary in the consideration of the problem of war 
to keep this point of view well in the picture, and in my 
opinion the word * unthinkable ” is far from helpful in that 
respect. It is unscientific, illogical, and adds to the confusion 
of ideas which already exists. Reference to any dictionary 
will show that the real meaning attributed to it is, ** That 
cannot be made an object of thought.” 

The dicticnary meaning is obviously not applicable to 
the word as used in the expression that ** war is unthinkable.” 
Mr. H. W. Fowler, in his valuable Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage, makes the point quite clear and describes 
* unthinkable *’ as now a sort of expletive—attractive because 
of its uncompromising intensity which recommends it to ill 
who like to combine the most forcible sound with the haziest 


BRITISH 
STATES 


the native 


meaning—in other words, the word is now a mere * yogue 
word ” and means nothing in particular. 
It would be better for the relations between the two 


countries if the expression were entirely dropped and if the 
possibility, however remote, of war between them were 
frankly recognized, and the matter were approached from 
the point of view that both Governments and peoples should 
use every endeavour to remove such small grounds of friction 
(if any) as exist, so that a position would soon be created 
for all, that war was not so much unthinkable as impossible, 
the latter word being in the vulgar tongue and thoroughly 
understood by both peoples. In my opinion that is the 
position which already presents itself to most sober minds 
in both countries, but there are others. 

In conclusion, may I quote a passage from the New York 
Times a few days ago commenting on Mr. Baldwin's speech 
to the American Legion, in which he used the expression 
that “war between the two peoples is unthinkable *’ :— 

* Each country must, and will, travel along the high road of its 
own destiny; neither can think of surreadering its conscience 
into the keeping of the other. Yet, like good neighbours, they 
can talk over their mutual problems, explain frankly their respective 
desires and requirements and make such concessions, one to thy 
other, as will maintain the dignity and respect of both.” 
because it is neces- 
should 


That way, it seems to me, peace lies : 
sary, not only that the two creat 
understand one another absolutely, but that the rest of the 


comunimities 
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world should know this both through words and deeds. When 
that day comes war on a vast and devastating seale will be 
impossible and in that sense, therefore, the responsibility 
on the two communities is real and serious and their relation- 
ship should not therefore, at the moment, be dismissed 
summarily by our merely constantly reiterating that * war 
between us is unthinkable.” 


Let us not forget the Hindu proverb: “ The dam must 
be made before the flcod comes,’ and, if accordingly 


your notes lead, as they should, to a serious discussion of 

this matter, action may follow in due time of an effective 

character.—I am, Sir, &e., Perer D. Tomas. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland -Acenue, London, WC. 


DRINK REFORM-—REAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
[To the Editor of: the Srecrator.] 

Sin, The contributor of the article on drink legislation 
published in the Spectator of September 17th advances the 
following evidence in support of the legislation in force in 
Sweden: Public-houses or “ gin-shops”’ have been closed ; 
drunkenness has been largely eliminated; the naticnal 
consumption of drink has been reduced by 50 per cent.; 
the public has been taught to eat food with its drink; and 
the liberty of the individual has not been interfered with. 

What is the state of affairs in England, where, it is inferred, 
it would be well to adopt legislation on similar lines ? Public- 
houses have not been closed, but they are steadily being 
improved and anything savouring of the “ gin-shop” 
eradicated, not on account of State interference but through 
the exertions of the licensees and the brewery companies. 
Drunkenness has been very largely climinated, and any 
undesirable exeess of consumption ef drink consequently 
reduces itself automatically. The public is becoming more 
accustomed to taking food with its drinks-—an important 
point, well warranting the italics used by your contributor. 
The liberty of the individual has been interfered with less than 
is the case in Sweden. 

What is claimed to have taken place in Sweden under 
legislative reform has taken place in England without that 
reform. Perhaps the Swedish legislation is a less powerful 
eause of reform than is suggested. The drinking habits of 
the Englishman are improving wonderfully. Nobody will 
deny that. But this improvement is voluntary. It is real 
reform. Real reform proceeds from within. The artificial 
reform of the legislator proceeds from without.—I am, Sir, &e., 

B. B. WILuiaMs. 

2309 Norwoed Road, S.E. 24, 

|Alas, we do not share cur correspondent’s satisfaction 
with the drink situation in Great Britain. He says, * public- 
houses are steadily being improved.’ We contend that a 
large number of the public-houses in Great Britain are a disgrace 
to a civilized community. If he does not understand our 
meaning we wish he would go to Sweden and see how an 
inteiligent democracy has abolished the chief evils of the 
drink trade.— Ep. Spectator.] 


THE PERPLENITIES OF A MODERATE 
LIBERAL 
[To the Editor of the Specraronr.] 
Srr,— In his interesting letter which appears in the Spectator 


of September 17th, Mr. T. B. Napier asks for advice as to 
how he, a moderate Liberal, should vote at the next General 
Election, which he considers not far distant. My advice to 
him is very simple, and it is twofold. 

1. Drop the adjective * moderate.’ He will get along 
better without such qualifying words as * moderate” or 
“advanced,” and as for “ progressive” it is unnecessary, 
for Liberalism must be so if it is true to itself. 

2. Vote Liberal by all means. This is not only the right 
thing for a Liberal to do, it will also, I believe, prove the 
safest. It wil! secure the freedom of the individual, which 
must be looked upon as vital, and it will take the wind out 
of the sails of those who attack that freedom. Recent facts 
confirm the wisdom of my advice. 

Taking the total vote in the recent elections, to which Mr. 
Napier refers, into the reckoning, Liberalism comes out 2 good 
first, Labour is second, and Toryism is five thousand below 
Labour.-—I am, Sir, &e., ALEXANDER MANN. 

Nottingham, 


. 


MIGRATION FOR OFFICERS AND (Ciyiz 
SERVANTS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— I wish to bring to your notice a Migration Bur: hich 


has been set up to assist retired officers of the Services, (jy) 
Servants and others of moderate means, who find their ine er 
insufficient to mect the high cost of living in this « 

and so wish to settle in one of the Dominions, where the 
enjoy a good climate, a reasonable amount of social anienit icc, 


and where their children will have a good prospect , 
successful future. 

It is to fill up this gap in the existing Migration system that 
the Overseas League has formed its Migration Bureau. [fe 
organization consists of a Central Committee in London, with 
Major Bavin as Hon. Seeretary, and on which sit Sir Henry 
Cowan, M.P., and representatives of the Services, and whieh 
is in close touch with the Dominion offices. 

In the countries selected a series of Advisory Coinpiitte 


are formed consisting of prominent settlers who } 0 
interest in the business of inimigration, or in the sale of land, 
and whose work is of an entirely honorary nature, the 
incentive being to weleome to their community the type of 
settler who wouki be an undoubted asset. It is t! 
of an Advisory Committee : 

(1) To draft a comprehensive report on all concditic 
pects in their areas which would be of interest to t 
settler. 

(2) To advise on the questionnaires 
warded by the Central Bureau. 

(3) Te welcome newcomers and give them disint 
and help to facilitate their satisfactory settlen 


about each 


The office is situated in the Overseas Club Hao: ti 
Place, St. James's Street, S.W.. 
viewed. The information received from the Ad y Cone 
mittee, which purports to be of a fuller and mere pers lnature 
than that obtainable from Government publications ccived 
here, and beth reports from the Committees 
individual members are available for the prospective sctiler.- 
I am, Sir, &e., 


where all inquire: 


and tetticrs trom 


R. W. Lisce Carr. 
Overseas League Migration | . 
Assistant Secreta 
House, Park Place, St. James's Street, 
London, SW. 1. 


Vernon 


THE PROPOSED SOCIALIST SURTAN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—You say, * Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah Sta: ve 
caleulated, if our memory does not mislead us, that if the 
excess income of those families which have more than £330 a 
year were distributed among families which have lcs:. the 
benefiting families would get only an increase of 5s. a week.” 
As far as Sir J. Stamp, at least, is concerned, yours is an 
understatement. lis figure is not £500, but £259. See 
Wealth and Taxable Capacity, p. 96.--T am, Sir, &c.. 
A. A. Mri Le 
7 Huntly Gardeis, Glasgow. 
THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF ‘Ti! 
CLERGY 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrsvror.] 
Sin,—- Most of your readers know of the Act of i cnt 


recently passed to improve the position of the cler; 
of them may be interested to learn to what extent the clergy 
have benefited by it, or the reverse. I have jus! 
from the PRounty oflice a demand note for payment fer six 
months’ rates and sinking fund. It appears from this i =a 
lose £17 10s. a year as a direct outcome of that Act. 


A few years ago rules were made to facilitate the r ption 
of tithe. The redemption money was calculated on the value 
of gilt-edged securities at the date of the applicat It 
took two or three years to get the necessary papers through 
the Board of Agriculture. In that time there had lccn 4 
substantial appreciation of securities, as a result of which this 
living lost permanently the annual sum of £17 on tv cithe 
redeemed. This means a permanent loss to myself o! 10S 


per annum. 
I collect my own tithe. My successor will not be allowed @ 
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do this, but will have to pay someone else for doing what he 
could easily do himself. Further, he will have to pay to the 
ensions fund. These two items will come roughly to £30, 
so altogether, as the result of various Acts to improve the state 
of affairs, he will be short of £64 10s. per annum. Though of 
course he will be entitled to a pension if he lives to be 70. These 
fgures speak for themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

“Werham Rectory, Slough. Hl. G. Downes. 


THE GENEVA NAVAL CONFERENCE 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
§r,—While this conference has passed along, it should not, 
| think, be ignored why the United States need a navy 
which could meet our navy: because the English “right of 
garch ’’ is not accepted by the United States Government, 
and never will be. 
When President Harding in 1921 called the Washington 
Conference to reduce future naval expenditure, good prepara- 
tin in this direction for the agenda of the conference was 
made by Secretary of State Hughes and Senator Lodge who 
represented the United States. In the recent futile meeting, 
there was no well-thought-out plan for further reduction ; 
and this created a situation in which the United States 
government could not be interested from whatever standpoint 
night be advanced. 
The larger your navy, the greater your upkeep ; and it is 
the upkeep which is so heavy when there is no potential 
enemy! I hope you may publish my views.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Vimbledon. Cuas, STUART NAIRN. 


QUEER SCOTS SAYINGS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.] 
§r,—It is some time since I sent you two sets of specimens 
{queer Scots words. The most interesting result of their 
publication was a correspondence which ensued between 
aScotsman in a remote part of British Columbia and myself, 
particularly with regard to two words I had not included— 
e “liff,’ probably a variant of * lith,” which is given in 
(hambers’s Dictionary as: n. (prov.) a joint, segment, or 
prtion of anything. ‘* Liff’’ was used more particularly 
ty describe the segment of an orange. The other word was 
“chapsie,”’ a final word to signify the conclusion of a bargain 
rpact and uttered by two simultaneously as they “chapped” 
w struck their hands together. 
Here in the Lothians it is common to hear “ ontae ” used 
tymean ** owing to “—e.g., “*Dauvit couldna gang tac Cupar 
tae his wife bein’ onweel.”’ I have also recently come 
toss the peculiar word ** skeib,” apparently of Forfarshire 
gin and used to signify a too considerable chunk cut off 
hese, bread, or cake. Another new one (to me) is * jirble,” 
which will be employed by a person to describe a convivial 
jarty thus :—** Ay, an’ there was a guid jirble o’ drink 
pun.” 
The person who gave you anything as a present, and 
ubsequently rued his generosity and required the article 
ik, was addressed thus :— 

Gie a thing; tak a thing; 

Lie amang the bloody men. 
In Forfarshire and Perthshire there was in use among 
tildren a couplet in which a feat of great valour was boast- 
lilly deseribed :— 
Here stand I, John o' Bathayk— 
I KILLED A THOOSAND AT A STRAIK ! 
Bit it would seem that John’s deed consisted merely of the 
‘aighter of flies, midges, or gnats by means of a flail-like 
struament fashioned with a wooden handle and a large 
“ather flap at the end. 
[recently read an article in which the writer discussed the 
irivation and meaning of Sir James Barrie’s “ I sepad.” 
And he concluded that it was another form of “ I’se uphaud,” 
that is, “* I'll uphold ” or ** I'll guarantee.” I have frequently 
ward “ I’se warrant ” in Forfarshire used in a similar sense 
f confident certitude. 
I fear there are many Scots sayings and proverbs which are 
lipping into oblivion. This is a pity, because they usually 
lve a savour of homeliness and couthiness. At the time 
fa birth—and particularly the birth of an heir—visitors 
"ere, in Scotland, always treated with extra hospitality. 





Thus in Guy Mannering when the heir of Ellangowan is 
born we have this: ‘ Cleckin’ time’s aye canty time.” Old 
fashions, alas! die out and, with them, the distinguishing 
personal and family traits which suggested independence 
without unkindliness. There is much philosophy in this: 
“Tika ane deems his ain doo the bonniest.” 

I do not think I gave before the Aberdeenshire words 
“blaud”’ and “ blaudit.” To “ blaud” is to deface, dis- 
figure, or soil a fair surface. Pupils were punished by the 
dominie for presenting him with “ blaudit’ copy-books. 
Ay, for that they got “ their kail through the reek.” There 
was an Aberdonian teacher of mathematics who would use 
a neat metaphor. He would write a problem on a boy’s 
slate and then, handing it back, shortly remark, “ See an’ 
ye pit that through the mill.’ Neighbours dubious upon 
some enterprise of a fellow townsman will critically observes 
“Weel, he'll ayther mak a spoon or spoil a horn”; or 
“ He'll mak a kirk or a mull o’t.”. To “mull” or “ mak 
a mull” of a thing is to bungle it badly. Yet the 
makers of “‘ mulls ”’ (snuff-boxes) are held in high regard. 
For the others, what can you expect of “sammy dreeps,” 
** dozened eediots,”’ or “ glaikit stirks ?’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Lestm: MacCatium. 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I notice in your widely read journal your advocacy of 
closer and more harmonious co-operation between employers 
and employed, and I thought you might like to know that, 
while so many people have been talking about better relation- 
ships, my Company has been doing its utmost, in a practical 
manner, to bring this highly desirable state of affairs into 
actual existence, for a number of years. 

I am sending you two copies of our magazine, which was 
commenced eight years ago. This quarterly journal has had 
a wonderful effect upon our men, who look forward to each 
issue with eagerness, and when it is issued, literally tumble 
over each other to get it, and, if possible, extra copies to send 
to their friends at home and abroad. It thus not only links 
up our present and past employees of our North Shields and 
of our South Bank (Middlesbro’) yards and works, but pro- 
motes a spirit of pride in the Company and deep interest in 
its doings and in its prospects. 

The new spirit which has resulted from the efforts of my 
Directors has not only borne fruit in our own establishments, 
but has spread amongst the people in the towns in which they 
are situated. It has been a steady growth, and has taken 
deepest root in the minds of the youths who are trained in our 
works, a goodly number of whom carry it with them to other 
districts at home, and quite markedly to Colonial parts in 
which they have found employment. 

In the magazine issued in April, 1925, which was a special 
souvenir number, you will find details of our Welfare Scheme. 
At that date we had an establishment at South Shields, in 
addition to those already referred to. That was closed down 
owing to the slump in 1921-2. The October number will show 
the close intimacy which exists between employers and men. 
Pages 204-6 show directors, managers, foremen, and workers 
in one of the many sporting contests which take place in our 
own Recreation Parks. Pages 207-15 show the boys’ side of 
the picture.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JAMES ROBINSON, 
Editor and Manager of the Journal, and Head 
of Welfare Dept. Smith's Dock Company Limited. 

North Shields. 


“GREAT CAPTAINS UNVEILED ”’ 
[To the Editor of the SeecTator.] 

Str,—-While I greatly appreciate the general tenor of your 
review of Great Captains Unveiled, the suggestion of doubt 
as to the * factual reliability ” of the essay on Wolfe clearly 
demands an answer. 

The error in the name of Sir Henry Stewart of Allanton is 
a typing slip—which did not occur in the essay when it 
originally appeared in Maga, as you may verify. Unfortu- 
nately the typescript sent for the book printing was apparently 
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a copy in which this slip was not corrected. But I would 
suggest that even the most careful proof-reading cannot 
avert the possibility of such slips—witness the pages of erratic 
which have followed each volume of the Official History of 
the War, one of the most thoroughly edited of all books. 

Your next “correction ”’—in regard to the landing prepara- 
tory to the siege of Louisburg—appears to have arisen from a 
confusion between my account of the initial plan and that 
of the actual landing, several pages later. 

The remaining points are all, if I may say so, due to a 
misconception of my object—which was to paint a portrait 
of Wolfe’s character, not to write a detailed history of the 
Quebec campaign. If I had been giving the full detail of all 
the troop movements and plans I should have required a 
volume, whereas in a space, for the campaign, of twelve 
pages out of an essay of sixty-eight pages, and a book of 280, 
economy of phrase and summarization are essential. Thus, 
Wolfe did sail from Louisburg ** by 1 June,” if the last of the 
fleet did not leave the harbour until June 6th. Again, Wolfe 
had certainly found, not merely known of, a ford higher up 
the Montmorency, but in such difficult country and at such a 
distance from his base it was not, in face of resistance, "a 
practicable ford by which he could turn the gorge-protectcd 
front of the French.” Third, both the Beauport sector and 
the Montmorency sector were on the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence, below Quebec. Surely, an attack on the one may 
be called a ** variation” of the attack on the other—in contrast 
to the ultimate plan of landing above Quebee ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manor Farm, Interlaken. B. H. Lipper. Hari. 


“SECOND STOREY WORK’ OR 
INSPIRATION? 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sin,-—The writer of the article, ‘“ ‘Second Storey Work’ or 
Inspiration ’” did not cite one of the most interesting instances 
in Engiish, Coleridge’s Hymn Before Sunrise in the Vale of 
Chamouni. Most readers undoubtedly, as Dykes Campbell 
says, think that Coleridge was writing with “ impressions of 
the scenery of the vale fresh on his mind’s eye ; but he never 
saw the place.” He borrowed the main part of the poem from 
German stanzas by Frederike Brun. This De Quincey 
pointed out and made some defence of it, as did also Coleridge's 
nephew. The whole matter is considered by Dykes Campbell 
in the notes to his edition of Coleridge—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mount Allison University, W. M. Tweepir. 
Sackville, N.B., Canada. 


A SWEDISH TERM 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Siz,—If I am not wrong, the “ et” in such a Norwegian word 
as Vinmonopolel (see article on “ Drink Legislation ” in the 
Spectator for September 17th) represents the definite article 
* the.” 

If so, to write, as your contributor does, of “ the 
Vinmonopolet ” is surely wrong. ‘ The Vinmonopol ” would 
be more correct, and, moreover, would not disguise the word 
for English readers. 

In editing the English editions of Baedeker’s Scandinavian 
Handbooks, I always adhered to this rule. Torg (e.g.) is the 
Swedish word for market-place ; Torget means ** the ” market- 
place. Thus, while I might give the address of an hotel as 
“Torgcet, No. 17,” I always wrote of “the Torg.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., JAMES F. MuIRHFAD. 

Blechingley Rectory, Redhill, Surrey. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW CF LONDON? 
[To the Editor of the Spuncrator.] 
Sir,—A small inaccuracy occurs in the answer to Question 12, 
under the above heading in a recent issue. Anne Boleyn 
was beheaded on Tower Green, within the Tower precincts, 
not on Tower Hill. This appears to have been a considera- 
tion shown to women condemned as traitors: Catharine 
Boward, the Countess of Salisbury, and Lady Jane Grey 
being other instances. Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, was 
also beheaded on Tower Green, but men, as a rule, were 
publicly executed on Tower Hill.—I am, Sir, &e., 
(Mrs.) Marian MscpoNnaLo, 
4 Hercford Mansions, Lieveford Road, W. 2. 


Le, 


Poetry 


The Universal Tavern 


I PRAY you, all 

You tiny things 
That creep and crawl 

And flit on wings, 
That flute and hum, 

In satins drest, 
Think not I come 

But as your guest. 
You grasshoppers 

Whose song is heard 
On evening airs : 

You ladybird 
In crimson blouse, 

Fly not, nor fret ; 
Unless your house 

Is burning yet. 
You silvery shrews 

Seek not your holes : 
What news, what news, 

You velvet voles ? 
Nay, fear him not 

Who would find out 
Your ways, and what 

You think about. 
Swect Jenny Wren 

Where will you flit 
At evening when 

The stars are lit ? 
Flute, atom! Tell 

How you employ 
Star-hours—as well, 

Green frog, ahoy ! 
You secret bats 

That haunt old oaks, 
In hooded hats 

And russet cloaks : 


Laborious ants 
That seem so wise, 
What are your wants ? 
And all you flies, 
In falling dews, 
On flowery downs, 
Adonis blues 
And meadow browns ? 


You whorléd snails, 
And shells of the sea— 
What tales, what tales 
Have you for me ? 
All watery forms, 
Newts, gnats untold, 
And dim land-worms 
With lamps of gold : 


All bees : all moths 

On silver wings, 
Mystie as Goths 

And crowned like kings, 
Monk-moths in cowls 

Whose chant ascends : 
You smaillé fowles, 

Dan Chaucer's friends 
On twig, in air, 

Pipe, chirrup, crow— 
That I may share 

Your dreams, and know 
Your wisdom’s pearls, 

Your dancing joys— 
Like tiny girls, 

Like tiny boys. 

Hamisn MACLancn 
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Some Books of the Week 
a lover of that great romantic poem, the Odyssey, and citizenship held in Birmingham in 1924. Perhaps its 


sir Rennell Rodd attempts to prove that the island now bearing 
the famous name of Ithaca is that to which the wise prince 
returned, after so many years of adventure, to bend his 
mighty bow, and at last give peace to Penclope (Homer's 
jhaca. Arnold. 6s.). The author deals spec ially with the 
theory of Dr. Dérpfeld, who holds that Leucas or Leucadia 
js likelier to have been the domain of Odysseus ; and touc hes 
on various Homeric questions in an interesting way. Sir 

Rennell declares his faith in the Odyssey as a poem one and 
indivisible, and his belief that the author, or chief author, 
had his knowledge of Ithaca from personal observation, not 
fom hearsay. The most attractive part of his book describes 
his own Visit to the island, and his identification of the chief 
places mentioned in the narrative of Homer, especially the 
Fountain of Arethusa and the Cave of the Naiads. He 
allows us to smeil the scented herbs on the barren hills and to 
ee the stars startlingly clear through the pure Greek air. 
The people he describes as hardy and industrious. According 
to the persistent legend, Odysseus, after all, found ithaca tco 
dul for his end; and sailed for the Happy Isles. But Sir 
Rennell Rodd loves this island ; and with an earnest mode-ty 
which is full of charm, he asserts its high history. 

* %* % * 

(oloncl Fremantle’s important book on The Health of 
tie Nation (Philip Allan, 8s. Gd.) is dedicated to Mr. Baldwin, 
aid contains a foreword by the Minister of Health. We 
amot review it without writing on these great problems 
which affect the life of these islands and the Empire of 
which they are a part. But we confidence 
that so much important information has rarely been assembled 
» dearly and in so small a compass. In a sense our health 
wise use is our greatest need, and 
congratulated on a very clear 


may say with 


sall our capital. Its 
(olonel Fremantle may be 
wnspectus of ** what is and what might be.” 
* * * * 

The ladies of fashion and intellect, as depicted for us by 
Madame Thérése Louis Latour in her new book, Princesses, 
ladies, and Salonniéres of the Reign of Louis XV. (Kegan 
Paul, 15s.), fascinate, amuse, and repel us by turns, but 
they do not touch our hearts. We see Marie Leszezinska, the 
laughter of an exiled king, brought up in poverty, arriving in 
Paris to be married to Louis XV. 
f them the whole of the royal gold 
plate. We see her :giin, a sad and 
lent in a chattering crowd, who take from the king a tone 
feontempt. Her children are parted from her. She eats 
the bread of sorrow from a golden dish. The reader blames 
himself that he, like the others, can feel so little pity, and 
tums with relief to Madame Geoffroi in her Salon, where 
‘le entertains him * Encyclopédistes.” A 
eautiful and discreet woman, wholly governed by reason, and 
yerfectly true to her she delighted 
et acquaintance by her wit, helped her friends while her 
lelp could avail them, and deserted them on principle when 
In the end she reaped as 


She is met by a procession 
courtiers, bringing with 


strait-laced woman, 


among the 


creedless conclusions, 


their fortunes were past recovery. 
he sowed, and the reader draws with satisfaction a sour moral 
om her story. 

* * * * 

Nobody can help noticing advertisements, whatever they 
uy to the contrary, and it should be a matter of public 

meern that our advertisements should be adornments rather 
than evesores. Posters and Publicity, by Mr. John Harrison 

The Studio, 7s. 6d.), gives a very good selection of the most 
artistic, effective, and intelligent advertisements in Europe 
aid America. Mr. Harrison—and we think rightly—has 
mich faith in the future of this modern art, praising particularly 
the brilliant series of posters which have been produced by our 
tilways. We have often felt grateful to Mr. Donald Maxwell 
br these delightful station posters. 

% * * * 

We have had nothing more sound, sensible and at the same 
time constructive on the subject of the revival of the country 
than Rural Life (Longmans, 3s. 6d.), a report drawn up by 
the so-called Copec Continuation Committee. Its activities 
few from the Conference on Christian politics, economics 


excellence is due as much to the participation of women in 
the work of the commission as to the 
churches, for at the moment women are playing a great part 
in the revival of the village. Agri 
came down in favoui 
of credit facilities. Thx 
dealt with ; 


incidental. 


co-operation of the 





‘uliuraliy the commission 
of co-operation, of small holdings and 
strici!s fermi issue is ad juately 
and the essential successfully extracted from the 
But the best things said concern the more human 
domestic 


and social rel 


leisure, 


side: on homes, hy ifions, 
industries, education and even art. 

* ~ a 
Messrs. 


issued the following : 


Benn’s excellent Sixpenny Library has recently 
Trade, by Sir Krnest Benn ; 
by Sir George Aston ; The Religions of the World, by Mr.C.C. 
Martindale ; Man in the Making, by Mr. R. R. Marett; 
English Literature, by Mr. C. H. Uerford; The Papacy, by 


Nelson, 


Mr. A. L. Maycock ; Sir Isaac Newton, by Mr. V. E. Pullin; 
Muyihs of Greece and Rome, by Miss Jane Harrison ; A History 


of Russia, by Prince D. S. Mirsky: French Literature, by 
Maurice Baring; A History of China, by Professor W. E. 
Soothill; Zhe Stars, by Dr. George Forbes. In this all 

limited space we can but mention Dr. Forbes’s vivid picture 
of a crimson sun setting and an emerald one dawning on 
some other world. When a blue sun eclipses a red, the land- 
scape of Gamma in Andromeda, for instance, must be 
remarkable indeed. But the 
pamphlets is unquestionably Sir Ernest Benn’s own con- 
tribution on Trade ; to it we must devote one mort 

* * oY * 


4 
at 


1O- 


most interestin f all these 


e paragraph. 
I i 


What does a normal man do in a normal day? Sir Ernest 
us to consider the a bank clerk from the 
moment he wakes, with his head on a feather pillow, to the 
time when he dons his pyjamas and switches out the light. 
Searcely a thought or action in the whole of his day would 
have passed through his mind, or have been done, or existed, 
two hundred years ago. “ Trade has not only produced 
produced everything that 


j 
doings of f 


asks 


the bank clerk himself, but it has 
and touches and thinks.’ Tis possibilities are 
Providing everyone with a warm bath on these 


islands, for instance, expressed in terms of trade, is equivalent 


he does 


boundless. 


to an order for £100,000,000. There need be no unemploy- 
ment in England, or anywhere on carth, provided we use 


our resourees and energies aright. Sir Ernest has a vivid 
} 
i 


t iard things plain. 
g i 


style and an uncommon power of making 
% * 

A perusal of the Oxford weeklies shows how the projected 
film, The City of Youth, is stirring the University. The Isis of 
October 19th had a slashing but quite sensible article on the 
subject, although the conclusion was open to question : * there 
is no valid reason why we, who at the moment compose 
Oxford and all that is in it’? (who would have thought it ?), 
* should allow depicted as the trumpery 
actors in a roseate spectacle for colonial nincompoops.” 
The Isis has a lively style and a large circulation. Why haven't 


the women undergraduates a weekly of their own ? 


ourselves to be 


During the past month the books inost in demand at The 
Times Book Club have been: 

Fiction :—Ailtty, by Warwick Flamingo, by 
Mary Borden; The Bacchante and ihe Nun, by Robert Hichens ; 
Vestal Fire, by Compton Mackenzie; The Quest of Youth, by 
Jeffery Farnol; Among Those Sailing, by Cosmo Hamilton ; 
Jane Carroll, by E. Temple Thurston; These Men, Thy 
Friends, by Edward Thorapson. 

Non-Fiction :—Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, His Life 
and Diaries, by Major-General Sir C. EK. Callwell, K.C.B.; 
The Charm of Birds, by Viscount Grey of Fallodon ; Law, Life 
and Letters, by the Earl of Birkenhead ; Impressions and 
Memories, by Lord Ribblesdale ; Life, Journalism and Politics, 
by J. A. Spender; Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins, by William 
Montgomery McGovern; Fifty Years in a Changing World, 
by Sir Valentine Chirol. 

* * * * 


Deeping ; 


The General Knowledge Competition will be found on p. 786. 
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The Greville Diary 


The Greville Diary. Wilson. 


(Heinemann. 36s.) 

Mr. Puitir WILson’s new edition of the Greville Diary should 
send the whole reading world to keep company with that 
supremely entertaining clerk to the Privy Council whose 
recollections delighted the Victorians. ‘They are enviable 
people to whom the Diary is not already familiar, for they 
have many pleasant hours before them. Yet those who know 
the book best will be the first to buy it in its new form. The 
original edition was bowdlerized. Many people were then 
alive who would have been pained had Henry Reeve published 
the recollections as they were placed in his hands. As it 
was, they aroused a storm of indignation as well as a chorus 
of welcome :—* The horror of Queen Victoria surpassed the 
resources of language.” What she would have said had she 
seen the Diary now surpasses surmise. Some ten thousand 
words have been put back into it while a few duller portions 
have been dexterously eliminated. As it stands, illuminated 
by Mr. Philip Wilson’s concise and witty notes, it may be 
regarded as a perfect book of entertainment—two thick 
volumes in length. 

The reader is made fully to realize the charm of Queen 
Victoria at the time of her Coronation, but he sees her more 
as a woman of the world than she is generally shown, a woman 
“not wholly without experience” as she wrote of herself. 
He tells the story of her distrust of her mother, as it was 
told to him by Lord Granville. The Duchess of Kent and 
her Secretary, Sir John Conroy (who according to the Duke 
of Wellington was probably her lover), concocted a plan by 
which the then Princess was to be forced to sign a letter implor- 
ing the House of Commons to arrange for a two years’ regency 
—having regard to her youth and ignorance. The Duchess 
conceived the notion that she would be Regent. Stockmar 
got wind of the plot, told it to Melbourne and the whole thing 
was quashed, ‘ The spirit of the daughter and the timidity 
of the mother prevented this plot from taking effect. Victoria, 
though no more than a girl of eighteen, displayed an immediate 
initiative, as decisive as the axe of the Tudors.” Briefly, she 
offered Conroy £3,000 a year, and he accepted. He never 
darkened the Palace doors again. 

Greville, while he admired, never really liked the Queen. 
The Diary frequently alludes to her obstinacy and prejudice, 
mentions recurrent fears for the soundness of her mind, and 
remarks adversely on her severity to her elder children, ** She 
does not much like the child ” (the Prince of Wales), who he 
hears early resents the severity with which he is treated. 

One of the most startling of the “ new bits ” refers to Lord 
George Bentinck. Greville was his cousin and had known him 
all his life and was disposed to believe him, what all the world 
believed him, the typical English gentleman of fiction, bluff, 
good-hearted, an ardent sportsman and a man of spotless 
honour. Written evidence which could not be doubted 
revealed him as “a common crook of the race *—a hypocrite 
of anew brand. When Disraeli was writing his life he came to 
Greville for information and Greville told him the truth. 
Disraeli did not show what he thought of the story, and, of 
course, disregarded it in the book—one wonders what his 
thoughts were. 

The Queen complained of Greville that he spoke as he 


Fdited by Uhilip Whitwell 
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should not of the Sovereigns he had served. 
is not over-respectful about them. 

In a moment of vexation he writes that his experience has 
led him to regard Kings as an “ inferior race,” but George ly, 
William IV., and Louis Philippe could not be expected ty 
exalt royalty in any man’s mind. Though in all conscience 
he was no puritan, Greville had a very keen eye for the dul 
side of debauchery. He was amused to stay at Brighto 
with George just to see what it was like, but the society of, 
man “ who had not the talent to make his pleasures subsery 
his happiness” bored him. He got great amusement fron 
watching the people in the London streets who called: 
** Where’s the Queen, Georgie ?” after * the first gentlemap 
in Europe.” 

William’s Court was duller still. Not many rooms appear 
to have been in use at Windsor Castle and very little enter. 
taining went on; “ with the King and Queen’s immediat; 
suite” and “toute la bitardise” the Castle appeared 
quite full. The account he gives us of country house life ip 
his youth is in strong contrast to these sordid regal pictures, 
At Belvoir, at the celebration of the coming of age of the Duke 
of Rutland, he enjoys himself hugely. The Duke and Duches 
plan ceaselessly for the good of their dependents. The tenants 
balls, the junketings arranged for the poor, and the army of 


Certainly hy 





retainers recall the hospitality of the Middle Ages. A hundred 
and forty servants sit down to a dinner presided over by the 
head coachman, “a man of great abdominal dignity.” In 
the mornings the guests are waked by a band marching up 
and down under their windows. 

The scene changes entirely when he goes to Holland House. 
Here we see Talleyrand, already an old man and under the 
influence of his good niece. ** His age was venerable,” we 
read, “ his society delightful,” and his ** moderate and healing 
counsels very becoming to his age and station.’ He is 
“ vastly influential from his sagacity.” 

Greville enjoys meeting the great intellectuals, but he is 
critical. Sydney Smith seemed to be often “ opposed by his 
own comical obligations,” and ** there never was any question 
of conversation when he was of the party.” The first time lie 
sees Macaulay he is a little shocked by his ** common ” 
ance, and his final conclusion is that of Henry Taylor, that 
“‘ his memory has swamped his mind.” ** A book in breeches,” 
said Sydney Smith. If he left a company it * 
without him, but not, comments Greville, ** the worse for that.” 

As we read, we are constantly struck by the changes in the 
condition of the people and the sameness of the problems 
presented to their rulers. Greville speaks sadly of the misery 
of the poor, and fears it is worse than in other countries. 
Obviously things have greatly improved. At the same time 
the current fears of revolution, as an outcome of the growing 
powers of trade unions, and fears that the Church of [England 
will fall owing to High Church and Evangelical differences of 
opinion, “ Socinians ” and ** No Popery men” all crying out 
at each other, recall the terrors of to-day. 

Life in the great world is, we imagine, less pleasant than it 
was, less intimate, less keenly interesting, but the great world 
was smaller than it is now and far more selfish, while below 
what was then called the ruling class, it is infinitely better 
worth having. 


appeatl- 


seemed quiet” 


Progress and Catastrophe 


Toryism and the Twentieth Century. 
(Philip Allan. 3s. 6d.) 

Will Civilization Crash? By Lieut.-Commander J. M. Ken- 
worthy, M.P. With an Introduction by H. G. Wells. (Ernest 
Benn. 14s. 6d.) 

Pomps and Vanities. 
and Boon. 5s.) 


By Waiter Elliot. 


By ‘“‘ A Gentleman with a Duster.” (Mills 


Mason WALTER Exuior, the Under-Secretary. of State for 
Scotland, is one of the lights of the younger Unionists and 
one of the most interesting speakers in the House of Commons. 
At present he is a better speaker than essayist, although this 
essay which examines the philosophy of ** Toryism” is as 
stimulating a piece of work as we have read for many years. 


But although it carries the reader along at a gallop it has not 
the continuity which Major Elliot considers to be the prime 
quality of Toryism. In a speech a lack of coherence i 
not always, or even often, noticeable; it can be amply 
made good by the personality of the speaker, by changes of 
his voice, even by gesture. Antaeus had to touch mother 
earth to renew his strength, but Major Elliot does not return 
to his mother-thesis frequently enough. To change the 
metaphor, he is lost, and we are lost, in the wilderness of 
biological speculation. And when at last, under his guidance; 
we come out of tae jungle, he simply says in effect: ~ All 
these confusing tracks we followed were really leading \ 
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all the time to the precise point where we have now arrived.” 
the precise point is that * Toryism” is in perfect concert 
with the orderly and purposive principles of the cosmos. 
Mr. Baldwin, who has written a brief preface, seems to have 
peen rather puzzled. All the same, we should have been 
extremely sorry not to have had this delightfully provocative 
and exciting little book. 

Major Elliot's thesis is that in Kngland let us pause to note 
the phenomenon that a Scotsman uses * Ingland ™ to include 
Scotland the beliefs of the Right are descended from the 
peliefs held by a mass of people for hundreds of years and are 
hased on the observation of life and not on a priori reasoning. 
They are associated with a humility of the intellect — in other 
yords with a preference for authority, which in turn connotes 
4 trust in continuity. Men and women of the Right are 
gnvinced that whatever has worked once may work again. 
Finally, they could not be thus convinced if they did not 
jelieve that the universe is on balance friendly to mankind. 
‘his attitude was challenged by the rationalists and the 
mathematicians who grew continually in power from the 
sixteenth century onwards and became practically supreme 
in the early nineteenth century. These men were arrogant 
of intellect and frankly disbelieved in’ tradition. They 
thought that a thing that had worked once was probably 
jsolete. The theory of the Left is in fine a theory of mistrust 
and pessimism. 

Mr. Baldwin does not think it practical to draw such a 
dear distinction between instinet and reason. We cannot 
pusue the argument at length, but must note some of Major 
fiiot’s startling statements by the way. He suggests that 
nost history books are but political pamphlets. Only a few 
days ago Mr. Baldwin said in a speech that he rather Itked 
biased history. Generally it is true that if there is not a very 
distinct point of view the narrative is dull. Lord Macaulay 
wote a history which enthroned the Whigs for generations, 
lut his descendant, Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan, las 
reently published a history which is as readable as a first- 





nienovel vet is impartial. Mr. Trevelyan in a most important 
wise is right to adopt a middle judgment, for the popular 
judgment in politics —and polities is inchoate history — is 
in England usually just and sound in the long run. 

Major EHiot himself points out most truly that English 
pople never allow a great deal of power to rest in the same 
hands for very long. The reaction is always at work. The 
spirit of revolution was dying out in the Long Parliament, 
mg before that Parliament came to an end. The Grand 
Remonstrance was carried by only a tiny majority. The 
present writer remembers coming upon a member of the staff 
ithe Encyclopaedia Britannica who was working upon a new 
tition. “* What are you doing now ? ~ the present writer asked. 
The laughing answer was: ~ I am turning every article witha 
Royalist bias into an article with a Cromwellian bias.” Such 


! And the pendulum motions of British 


we Time's revenges ! 
thought are of course aided by the checks and counter-thrusts 
provided by the Constitution. Nothing is more penetrating 
it Major Elliot's analysis than his emphasis on the tremendous 
determining power over domestic politics exerted by the 
municipalities and the determining power over foreign policy 
werted by the Dominions. There is much clamour about 
the yeto of the Lords,” but most people do not notice that the 
Veto is already elsewhere. The permanent officials alone have 
inere powerful veto than has belonged to the House of Lords 
bra generation, 

from Major Elliot's instinctive optimism to the highly 
titionalized alarm of Commander J. M. Kenworthy is a far 
tty, Mr. Kenworthy has little hope of the League of Nations 
ta keeper of the peace. He thinks that it has funked the 
bid policy which might haye put it in command of the 
Situation. Mr. Hi. G. Wells in his introduction, of course, 
igrees with this. He thinks that the League for all the 
larger purposes is * beneath contempt.” Mr. Kenworthy 
draws a ghastly picture of the havoe which will come from the 
New gases if there is another great war. What is to be done ? 
He suggests an alliance to suppress war and points out that 
Great Britain, the United States, Holland, and Switzerland 
ould prohibit war to-morrow if they liked. He thinks that 
there is no time to lose, as if we drift on our present course war 
With the United States is not by any means * unthinkable,” 
but on the contrary, quite possible. It might, he argues, 


come about circuitously without either side ever intending 
war. 

Another contrast to Major Elliot's optimism is the 
jeremiad of * A Gentleman with a Duster.” In this denunci- 
ation of the vices of mankind the author is more sententious 
than ever, though here and there he states a truth (as for 
example about Materialism on page 50) with singular force 
and vivacily. 


Modern Christianity under 


Criticism 


The Church in the World. Collected Hssays by William Ralph 
Inge, C.V.O., D.D., F.B.A., Dean of St. Paul Longmans, 
6s.) 

The Impatience of a Parson. By H.R. L. Sheppard Hodder 


and Stoughton. 3s. tid.) 


CONTEMPLATIVE, reflective, austere. with the attraction of 
two strange contradictories in his disposition, something 
very like narrowness of outlook in a certain direction and the 
corrective of a brilliant humour. the Dean ef St. Paul's vives 
us of his best in these Essays. and, whether they always 
agree or no, Englishmen have lone since settled that. since 
Donne, no Dean of St. Paul's has hetter deserved theit 
attention. 

That the disciple and interpreter of Plotinus should also 
be a foremost champion of the doctrine of the Incarna 
that the Church dignitary should be a familiar guest in the 





quiet Quaker retreat at Jordans, nay, ** be privileged to attend 
a Summer School” there; thet the mystic should also be 
a successful journalist, are rare and comprehensive traits 
ina writer. They constitute him in large measure a prophet 
and seer for his age: and we believe that it is in some such 
capacity, though they would not put it into words. that the 
world, and especially the restless, representative world of 
London, listens to Dr. Inge. 

We spoke of a certain narrowness, and will say at once where 
we think it shows itself and marks where a very wide mind 
vields to limitation. We are always a littl: apprehensive 
when the Dean deals with what is alinost his ¢éfe notre, 
the Roman Catholic Church, Then he is vigorous and incisive ; 


he savs many a true thing and says it well: he has in mind 


Hobbes’s * crowned ghost sitting on the grave of the Roman 
Kimpire,” indeed, it almost haunts his thought: but the 


renlization of greatness whieh underlay Hobbes’s sudden 
splendour of phrase bas never touched the Dean's imagination. 
We feel its absenee like the absence of some svmpathetic 
atmosphere, which, could it but be added, would greatly 
emphasize the value of his criticism. Catholicism and 
Quakerism — we want to understand both, for both respond 
to alternating psychological needs of our nature. 

The first essay, on “The Condition of the Church of 
England,” begins significantly with the Praver Book quotation 
that “it hath been the wisdom” of that Church * to keep 
the mean between the two extremes.” Never was there 
more need to emphasize and develop that ideal than at the 
present time. “All parties alike are prone to forget that 
their rivals have a historical claim to be in the Church,” 
and the Dean makes no secret as to which party, in his 
judgment, is most forgetful just now. Then, answering 
a vexed question, he lays down four traditional * seats of 
authority,” and we are glad that he singles out Laud, whose 
life-work in so many ways lasted, as recognizing all four, 
the Church, the Bible. haiiman reason, and mystical revelation. 
The question of Orders, as he says, ** was not much agitated 
in the seventeenth century.” No; it was not, and we wish 
the crucial Act of 1571 were mentioned, under whose pro- 
visions divines such as Morison, de Laune, perhaps Saravia, 
probably others, were admitted to benefices in the English 
Church merely on subscription to the Articles. This 
arrangement was only altered, and Episcopal Ordination 
enforced, in 1661, as Clarendon notes. It would be salutary 
to re-study this initial unwillingness to unchureh other 
Reformed communions, and Dr. Inge is doubtle-s c rrect 
when he writes that the specifically Tractarian “ doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession is not held in this form by any 
other Church in Christendom.” For the Roman Church at 
least stresses what is spiritual by its doctrine, however 
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difficult, of Intention; Eastern theologians, such as most accurately and vividly. Lenin loved music also. but th 





Bulgakov and Androutsos, have done the same by demanding — he would not listen to it often, for it made him want to say m 
the consensus of Bishops to orthodoxy. By the way, the ‘amiable stupidities and stroke the heads of the people why 
final magnificent passage of John Inglesant, quoted by can create such beauty in a filthy hell.’ And that would ye (ki 
Dr. Inge in his plea that the English Church should remain have been suitable to a revolutionary. *‘* To-day is not 4), In 
the Church of the nation, was not seemingly written when time to stroke people’s heads,” he cries in his arresting 62 
Shorthouse was a “ Nonconformist.”. He had left the brutal way, * to-day hands descend to split skulls open, sph 
Society of Friends, and for nine years acted as Churchwarden them open ruthlessly, although opposition to all violenc A 
of St. John’s, Edgbaston. But that is a trifle. This initial our ultimate ideal—it is a hellishly hard task.” ya 
essay, with its loving reference to the Cambridge Platonists, Lenin lives again for us in this book, a strange super-iy wi 
whose plea to the Church * to return to her old loving nurse, _ in his inflexibility and his adaptability, in his tenderness forth, m 
the Platonick philosophy’ remains for the Dean one of the peasants who were not really his own people (although | wl 
: most potent a in Anglicanism, should be closely read, looked like a peasant and behaved like one) and his worl. di 
not least because it draws attention to a neglected yet shaking delirium of hate for the bourgeoisie. It is a strikiy, ill: 
formative period of Anglican Church history. and unforgettable picture. By comparison, Gandhi is nebulow fpr 

The paper on Roman Catholicism is largely concerned with The saint of Sabarmati cannot be explained by Weste Jec 
the recent work of Professor Heiler, of Marburg, whom he writings. Something of his spirit chides the mesh of ; al 
criticizes for a disparagement of Alexandrianism, and a words. hi 
misunderstanding of Plotinism. We must not pause, but Undoubtedly there was much that was Napoleonic abo 
did the ultimate experience of mysticism really contemplate Lenin. He was bent on creating his Utopia by purely practic ha 
a final duality, the persistent * Otherness” of God? The means. He had the Russian peasant’s shrewdness, but ak fa 
unitive phase of the Eestasy admits no definition in words; his tendency to violence. He was an apostle of hate ayy a 
but there are phrases of Plotinus, even of Augustine, which after the execution of his brother, the venom in his vei int 
adumbrate the craving of the soul for absorption, an absolute changed even his features. According to Zinoviev. the line in: 
oneness, in which communion with the ** Nous ” is transcended, which he uttered on the eve of the October Revolutio th: 
and there is “nothing between.” To our mind, a more  “ Kind words are no praise for us, the hate-laden cry of rm ye 
pregnant comment is that the Catholicism of the Western is our only delight,” are thoroughly characteristic of Leni 
Church was not a comprehensiveness of various beliefs, but and indeed * the whole of him is contained in them.” Eve 
an expression of geography. ** It is the religion of the Latin- Socialist should read this account of the Russian hiro, ; 
speaking Mediterraneans.” There are signs that the centre seen by those closest to him. Hi 
of our civilization may yet shift towards its old home. Here was no saint in disguise. This creature was ant. 

The theme of “ Hellenism in Christianity” is that the (Christ incarnate, blaspheming and killing, crushing and 
Faith early forsook its first origins, and is far more Hellenic plundering ; a man of limited vision, inarticulate at tine, w 
than Hebraic. The influence of the great mystery-cults, put with an inflexible energy and an utter singleness ff an 
and even of demonology, is discussed. “ Science is the purpose. ‘* You are worse than hens,” he cried to his broth an 
eldest and dearest child of the Greek spirit” ; and “one of Bolsheviks; “a hen has not the courage to cross a chalk lir me 
the greatest battles of the future will be between science ut it can at least justify itself by pointing out that the chalk pj, 
and its enemies.” Christianity means a religion of the — ¢jrele was drawn by somebody else. But you have drawn yor an 
Spirit, and “the Quakers, as a body, seem to me to come — own circle and are now gazing at the chalk line instead of seeing ge 
nearest to what a genuine Christian society would be.” Long yeality.” ‘The news that a friend of his was beinw treated nl 
ago, Henry More, overcoming a first dislike, said almost py a Bolshevik doctor roused him to fury. “In ninety-nine jg. 
precisely the same thing. cases out of a hundred,” he writes, * comrades are perfec is 

It is somewhat difficult to give a fair impression of Mr. acces as doctors. IT assure you, trifling apart, that we shouli} jp 
Sheppard's most unequal book. By its transparent sincerity always have ourselves treated by authorities of the first rank. 
and the honesty of its “ impatience ” it makes a real appeal. 7 Jet a Bolshevik: try eaperiments on you is appalling.’ He - 
But we are first rather irritated by the length of the apologetics — jg 4 maxim from the high priest of the Left which our Lebou gh 
for what is coming, and by the incessant use of that con- party has very wisely taken to heart. je 
temporary catchword, ** values.” Then we become conscious The post-mortem carried cut on the brain of Lenin by al Ag 
that the writer is leaving on one side the really serious joard of Russian professors revealed the fact that the arterie§} yj 
intellectual difficulties which beset modern faith. He urges jp jis brain were alreadv largely hardened and decayed atall {or 
a literal following of Christ, and we are all sadly aware how time when he still was reading the newspapers and taking far 
far short the Churches fall from their Master's teaching. ay interest in polities.” Only a man of almost incredible eax 
But it is not so easy to disentangle that teaching from the will-power,” writes Mr. Fiilép-Miller, * could have carried on ex 
reports of it. Mr. Sheppard ignores many of the recorded 4 jife of intellectual activity under such conditions.” Wi hat 
sayings and some of the actions of Jesus. He picks and he agree, but we cannot help feeling that the fate of several the 
chooses. And the ideals, which he proposes should form the _jjitlion unfortunate people might have been different if Lenin’s : 
programme of the next Lambeth Conference, when revealed rain had been normal. And what of the other leaders of th ou 
are, as he states them, the ideals, not of a reformer, but of Russian revolution? What secrets would the scalpel reveal! B dy 
a revolutionary. All unwittingly, he has missed a great chance. What repressions and inferiority complexes would the alieni mo 
To support at least some of his ideas, as to the validity  giseover ? Could this man, who was not capable of adjusting§ out 
of Orders and Sacraments, he could have appealed, were he himself to our civilization well enough to earn a decent living Fit 
less ** impatient,” to the original Anglicanism of Hooker and — ang whose brain was diseased, have justified the faith of the} an 
Cosin, of Overton and Hall, of Bacon and Clarendon. And jyasses in him? We shall never know. ae 


ie has not done so. nae : : ; ; 
thes Mr. Fiilép-Miller has obviously never met Gandhi. and !§ tha 


° doubt his ever having been in India, for on the first page v'g of 
his essay we are told that the national shout of triumph tha'§ - site 


Two Architects of Utopia greets the Mahatma is * Gandhi-ki-ii-jai!*’ He says tha'§ the 


the Mahatma is the only one of the prophets of the world wlo§ On! 
Lenin and Gandhi. By René Filép-Miller. Translated from the has never claimed to see visions and to have revelation‘ of 3 
German by F. 8. Flint and D. F. Tait. (Putnams. 21s.) perce ine age : - zs a le 

This is incorrect, as all students of Eastern history wil! knov s 

Urne cp by an ecstatic faith in the mission of their countries “ This shrimp, as thin as a lath, carries three hundred anda illu 
to redeem humanity, the figures of Lenin and Gandhi loom twenty million men with him. A nod, a word from him, isa fas 
Jarge across our modern world. Both men were utterly command. He is their God.’ “ One of the greatest liber § loo 
honest and entirely human; both have failed; both are tion movements in all history is beginning. So terrible doef In 
still great, with a greatness which does not seem to derive so the danger threatening from the West seem to the Indiat§ reli 
much from mind and body as from some spiritual force, people, that the whole country is united and all the profound or | 
symbolizing the aspirations of their people. conflicts between races and creeds give way to save theif in 
It is of Lenin, that strange and terrible figure who laughed menaced Asiatic culture.’ Such ridiculous misstatement! We 


and loved children and the sea, that Mr. Fiilép-Miller writcs mars <-hat is otherwise a painstaking and careful essay °"F us 
& 
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the Mahatma, who is indeed of the stuff of which heroes and 
martyrs are made, although his temporal power has waned. 

He has had a great following and although he has lost it now 
(largely by his own desire) he will always be remembered in 
India, for India is one of the few places in the world where 
saints are worshipped instead of being martyred. 

His trial, too, will be remembered with that of Socrates. 
And it would be difficult even for the anti-English propa- 
yandist to accuse us of harshness in condemning him to prison, 
when the Mahatma himself admitted his guilt and asked the 
magistrate to inflict the highest penalty the law allowed ; and 
when his incarceration led to a quieting of those forces of 
disorder which are always liable to disturb the peace of an 
illiterate land. But his character is a very beautiful one, and 
practically every British official who has met him acknow- 
As a politician, he is now, and probably 


ledges his charm. 
As a spiritual force in the world, 


always was, ineffectual. 
his light may yct irradiate the West. 

Here is a splitter of skulls, plunging his country into a 
bath of blood, contrasted with a saint at his spinning wheel, 
fasting, praying, meditating. Mr. Fiilép-Miller has made 
a remarkable book, not always strictly accurate, but with 
interest on every page. Lenin and Gandhi. are they not both 
instruments under Providence, working in some dim way for 
that flower of peace on earth for whose beauty the nations 
yearn ¢ I. ¥-B. 


A Great 


Harmsworth’s Universal History. 
merton. (Issued in fortnightly parts at Is. 
gamated Dress. Parts | 2.) 


New History 


Edited by J. A. Ham- 
3d. by the Amal- 


and 2 


We cannot sufliciently congratulate the Amalgamated Press 
and Mr. Hammerton on their new enterprise. Prejudice 
and fastidiousness are alike swept away when we study the 
magnitude, scope and thoroughness of this new universal 
history. It is true that we have before us only the first 
and second parts, and that these consist of essays in astronomy, 
geology, biology, and * pre-history,” rather than in historical 
matter in the ordinary sense of the word : but if their quality 
isa fair specimen of the parts which will follow, then there 
is little doubt that this work will be one of the finest efforts 
in universal education which have been made this century. 


No doubt there will be some dull chapters and some 
prejudice@ = chapters—this is hardly evitable in a work 
which seeks to cover the whole field of human record —but 


on the whole the list of authors is a very proz-ising one. 
Again, it cannot compare with Mr. H. G. Wells's Universal 
History in unity of conception, and in what we can only call 
for want of a better word, inspiration. It is bound to be 
far more uneven and disconnected owing to the fact that 
each chapter is written by a specialist working to some 
extent independently of his collaborators. On the other 
hand, there should be a gain in accuracy of detail which 
these specialists alone can supply. 

“What is the use of history 7?” asks Mr. Trevelyan at the 
outset. No more admirable, stimulating or attractive intro- 
duction to a universal history could be imagined, nor one 
more imbued with the spirit of Clio. He begins by pointing 
out the difficulties of history, the impossibility of making 
itan exact science, the ** uselessness * of much that it teaches ; 
and then he shows by quotations from the literary historians, 
from Carlyle, from the poets, from Wordsworth, from Scott, 
that the essential task of history is to kindle the imagination 
of mankind, so that we shall know ourselves, not as tran- 
sitory and meaningless specks upon the face of time, but as 
the latest product of the whole gigantic story of evolution. 
Only by such an adjustment may we correct the prejudices 
of nation, of class, and of our age. 


Stimulated by Mr. Trevelyan, we turn the pages. The 
illustrations are excellent. Almost every page has a 


fascinating photograph upon it—indeed, one is in danger of 
looking at all the pictures before one begins to read the text. 
In almost every case they are actual photographs of the 
telics of the past, or of the men who have rediscovered them, 
or of the instruments with which they have worked, although 
in the chapter “ Life on Earth before Man,” by Professor 
Watson, the editor has yielded to the temptation of giving 
us thrilling drawings of reconstructed prehistoric monsters. 


But before ever a monster breathed, a world had to be 
born for him to range upon. In * The Birth of the World,” 
Dr. J. H. Jeans, the secretary of the Royal Society, reveals 
himself as a great writer as well as a great astronomer, for 
he bridges the wastes of inter-stellar space with leaping 
sparks of imagination. historically, he 


Beginning gives 


the Greek conception of the universe, the degeneracy of 
the mediaeval view, and then tells the story of the birth 


of modern astronomy with Copernicus and Galileo Galilei. 
He passes rapidly to the main problem, dealing first with 
the nebular theory of Laplace, one of the most brilliant and 
fruitful errors in the history of science. But he devotes the 
bulk of his chapter to the modern theory of spiral nebulae, 
superbly illustrated. 
in the night of time, a wandering star must have approached 
our sun, then in his unstable youth, and drawn out of his 
body the planets of our system, much as the moon drags 
up the tides of our earth. 

After likening the tenuity of the nebular material to a 
lungful of air breathed by a fly into a vacuum as large as 
the Albert Hall, he embarks on a consideration of the wastes 
Our system is something of “a 
freak’; most stars which correspond to our sun have, it 
is thought, no planets circulating round them. <A calculation 
of probability suggests that out of 1,500 millions of stars 
yet life is incon- 
Therefore, Dr. Jeans supposes 


He recounts how millions of aeons ago, 


of space. solar cosmic 


in our colony only some 1,500 have planets ; 
eeivable except on a planet. 
that there can only be life in these 1,509 other systems ; 
but he thinks that it is almost certain that life is present 
elsewhere in the universe than on this earth. 

Dr. Jeans appears to think that a popular belief exists 
that life teems throughout the universe. In the 
popular error is rather the other way—a disbelief in the 
possibility of life except on earth. The passage is as follows : 


our view 


** Most stars have no planets in attendance on them, and are 
themselves totally unsuited to be the abode of life. For a 
to support life is the exception: the normal sun eternally radiates 
energy away into endless space without affecting life of any kind. 
Life must be much more rare, must form far less of the total of 
the universe and enter less into the scheme of things, than was 
thought half a century ago. It is not altogether inconceivable, 
although very far from probable, that our own earth may be the 
only abode of life in the whole universe.” 


sun 


All ages of mankind have thought themselves to be the final 
expression of their Creator's purpose, yet astronomy proves 
conclusively that :— 

“ We are not living at the end of time. but, as far as our earth 
is concerned, at the very beginning ; our Jot is to live through the 
fresh glory of the early morning, not to watch the inexorable 
lengthening of the evening shadows. As the youngest civilization 
in the sky we know least and have the most to learn. Almost 
endlessly the vista of future ages stretches before us, in which 
the race, if not the individual, may.learn all there is to know, and 
perfect itself accordingly. Out in the far depths of space are 
other older planets whose inhabitants, having long ago passed 
through their troubled periods of growth and adjustment, have 
now no racial cares beyond the continued improvement of their 
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lives: we may envy them, but in the present state of science we 
We can learn only from our 


cannot hope to learn from them. 

own past failures: it is for this that history exists.” 
We have little space left to mention the other articles in the 
first two parts. There is an interesting paper on Geology 
by Professor J. W. Gregory ; and in Part 2, Sir Arthur Keith 
writes arrestingly on ** Our Family Tree,” while Professor 
H. J. Fleure has a sound article on “* The Primitive Com- 
munity and Origins of Races.’ There are some beautiful 
reproductions in colour of prehistoric and modern savage 
drawings. 

In conclusion, we must again warn sceptical people that 
they can ill afford to miss this history. ‘The fact that it is 
published at a popular price, and in serial form, must not 
misleed them into belittling what is a truly great work. 
We cspecially commend, tco, the confident and daring tone 
of most of the scientific and historical writers. Professor 
Trevelyan and Dr. Jeans afford us a satisfying answer to 
Hegel's terrible epigram: ‘We learn only from history 
that mankind learns nothing from history.” 


Labour History 


A Short History of the British Working Cless Movement, 
1789-1927. By G. D. H. Cole. Vol. IL. 1900-1927. (CG. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 

Mr. G. D. H. Coie, who is known as an exponent of the 

doctrines of Labour's extreme Left Wing, is not fitted by 

temperament to write the history of the Labour movement in 
recent years. His sketch of the rise of the Labour Party in 
the past generation is biassed and uncritical to a degree. 

* It is hard,” he says in his preface, ** not to lose one’s temper 

over a controversy fresh enough to arouse passions,” and 

Mr. Cole's own experiences, with the cellapse of Guild Socialism 

and so forth, must have been peculiarly irritating. We should 

have thought that so striking a development in British political 
history as the rise of a new party, at the expense of the old 

Liberal Party, could be treated calmly and lucidly. Mr. 

Cole misses the opportunity because he is too desperate a 

partisan. He chronicles successive strikes during and since 

the War without diagnosing their true causes ; he repeats the 
idie legend about the employers’ “ counter-offensive ” to 
reduce wages after 1921, as if, with the decline in trade, it was 
not absolutely essential to reduce preduction costs— whether 
by lower wages or by increased output. “Mr. Cole is of course 
sareastic at the expense of Mr. MacDonald's Government, 
which * ended in inglorious fiasco as the result of a series of 
muddles, the making of which is still wholly beyond under- 
standing.” His account of the General Strike is hardly 
recognizable ; but he does not spare the trade-union leaders, 
who were “afraid of the Government and afraid of themselves, 
afraid to lead and afraid to admit failure.’ It would be 
interesting to know what evidence Mr. Cole has for the state- 
ment that * the return to work was followed by an orgy of 
victimization ” ; so far as we know, the great majority of 
employers were prepared to let bygones be bygones. Mr, 
Cole deserves credit for his fairness in admitting, in a closing 
chapter, that * on the whole, despite the prolonged slump, the 
workers were not worse off in 1827 than in 1914 and may even 
have very slightly improved their economic position.” That 
is, indeed, to understate the truth, but too many Labour 
advocates are in the habit of suggesting that the working 
classes are far worse off now than before the War, and Mr. 
Cole’s statement to the contrary deserves notice. 


The Book Collector’s Guide 


English Books, 1475-1900: A _ Signpost for 
By Charles J. Sawyer and F, J. Harvey Darton. 
Limited. 2 vols. 42s.) 

Everyone who is interested in the externals of books as well 

as in their contents will accord a very hearty welcome to the 

admirable volumes which Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Harvey Darton 
have written as * a signpost for collectors * of English books 
from Caxton’s day to the close of the nineteenth century. 

Their work is exactly what has long been wanted. As they 

say, the science of bibliography has become so highly com- 

plicated that the novice in collecting is hopelessly at sea and 
exen the expert sometimes errs. The special studies of the 


Collectors. 
(C. J. Sawyer, 


— 


books of famous and even of second-rate authors multiply, 
and it is hard to keep track of them. Moreover, fashion in the 
book-market is changing and prices are fluctuating wildly, so 
that pre-War guides are out of date. These two practised 
experts now come to the rescue with a fascinating and 
scholarly work that shows * which type of English book and, 
within strict limits, which books are to-day considered 
desirable by the book-coliector, and, so far as is possible, why 
they are desirable.” It is by far the best collector's cuide to 
English literature that has ever appeared, and, with its many 
bibliographical and critical notes and its hundred reproductions 
of title-pages, it will serve as an invaluable supplement to the 
literary histories. 

Messrs. Sawyer and Harvey Darton rightly adopt the 
historical method, with few exceptions. In so doing they ure 
able to prove over and over again the general truth of their 
contention that English books of real literary worth are 
usually most keenly coveted by collectors. First editions of 
the English classics or of English books which are of importance 
in our literary annals are, as a rule, steadily rising in price, 
and their market value, roughly speaking, is proportionate to 
their age. The authors’ opening chapters on the early printers, 
on the English Renaissance and More (whom Mr. John Burns 
collects), on Shakespeare and his contemporaries are declight- 
fully written, but show that the modest collector must seek 
other fields unless he is favoured by luck. We are told, for 
instance, that a dealer recently bought a small library from an 
old country house. The books lay neglected in his shop as they 
seemed worthless. But, happening to knock a small bo: 
the top of the pile, he opened it and found to his surpri-e that 
it had belonged to Ben Jonson, that it was a Martial edited by 


k from 


a friend of his, and that it contained an autograph letter in 
atin on the back of the title from Jonson to another friend, 
The treasure, at a high price, has naturally crossed the 


Atlantic. 
a fine copy of The Fortunate Isles fetched nearly £1,000 last 
year, and others bring hundreds apicce. Shakespeare quartos 
A first edition of 
£2,010 
five years ago, and other first editions of Bunyan are all 
The first edition, with the first title, of 
worth 


Some of Jonson's lesser works are extremely rare; 


and first folios are only for the millionaire. 
the Pilgrin’s Progress in the original sheepskin fetched 


extremely searce. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, if in the original sheepskin, i 
£700 or more, but collectors need to distinguish minutely 
between the seven or eight issues of the first edition of 1667, 
The Comus of 1634 has been sold for £4,300. 

The later chapters of the first volume conduct us from 
Dryden te Dr. Johnson vears 
ago did not greatly attract the moneyed collector, but which 
Drydew’s mumercus 


a period which up to tweni 


is now exciting the keenest attention. 
works, the history of which Mr, P. J. Dobeli has done so m 
to elucidate, are now much sought after: the fine Britwell 
copy of his Mac Fiecknoe (1682) fetched £300 last sprin 
and some of the lesser pieces have been sold for even higher 
prices. Everything that Defoe wrote is 
creasingly expensive ~ ; a good copy of the first edition of the 
first part of Robinson Crusce (1719) is worth at least £400, and 
the first serial issue probably more. Dr. Johnson's works are 
collected by many book-lovers, who seek eagerly for his Plan 
of a Dictionary as well as for the famous Dictionary itself, 
an uncut copy of which may be worth £100, but who are not 
so anxious to procure that tragedy, Zrene, which was a majestic 


* becoming in- 


failure. 

In the second volume the authors deal with the modern 
age from Gray to Kipling, and show themselves well versed in 
the bibliographical probiems presented by the writings of 
Shelley and Lamb, for example, or Dickens and Thackerey, 
and KR. L. Stevenson, or many another. They devote au 
excellent chapter to ‘** Nursery Treasures,” some of which are 
extremely rare, like George Cruickshank’s little teetotal 
versions of fairy tales with his own etchings or the Peter 
Parley annuals ; “a pure and complete set of Parleys in the 
original red bindings is probably unobtainable.’ The Graphic 
Arts and The Open Air represent two other kinds of books 
which have their enthusiastic votaries. A short account of the 
private presses, the Daniel, the Kelmscott and others, brings 
the work to a close, save for the excellent index. The authors 
have deserved well of their generation, and have produced 
a standard work which every bibliophile will read and read 


again, 
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THE successful man of action is a man of thought. He does 
not grudge the long hours spent in planning, in company with 
a black-visaged pipe and a pouch of Three Nuns. It is 
indeed remarkable how many deep-thinking men choose this 
particular tobacco, and are ready to pay an extra penny or so 
an ounce for the help and inspiration to be drawn from its 
fragrant clouds, the faultless quality of its noble blend, the 


slow, cool, even burning of its curious discs. 
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Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow.  Bran.h cf the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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“He is a thinker of the first rank.’ Spectator 
THE VOGUE OF THE SMALL BOOK — Ho! 
hetay Wh 
“ RECOMMEND very heartily to every- The 

one a series of — called THE —_ 
NEW ADELPHI LIBRARY, published ° Tw 
“a boo 
by Martin Secker. The pod of each THE WORLD os 
book is three-and-sixpence. And for AWIRY ane 
ge t { ant 
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Some Books on Horses 


Horse Lovers. By Lt.-Col. Geoffrey Brooke, with Illustrations by 
Snaftles. (Constable. I2s. td.) 

Where Cavalry Stand To-day. By Lt.-Col. H. V. 5S. Charrington, 
M.C. (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) 

The Racehorse : Conformation and Action. By Lt.-Col. FE. 
Ricketts, D.S.O., M.V.O. (Constable. 3s. 6d.) 

TuereE is much ground for severe criticism in Colonel Brooke's 

pook. The profiteer Potts is blatantly vulgarized. The 

aiteches are remorselessly hacked out of his conversation, 

and even more remorselessiv added. Lady Potts remarks 

to a shy young Peer: * Won't the Noble Viscount rest 

js ‘at? The verbal portraiture is beyond caricature, 

silly and stupid, and unworthy of “ Snaffles’” unerring 

ncil. 

After all, the profiteer is no mere child of the twenticth 
century. The followers of William the Conqueror seemed 
gross and unmannerly, no doubt, to thanes such as Edwin 
and Morear. Certainly the great statesmen families under 
Elizabeth and the nabobs of the eighteenth century offended 
the tastes and the interests of the land-owning classes, 
To-day their descendants occupy places of trust in the State. 

When Colonel Brooke speaks about horses we listen with 
the attention due to the expert who delights us at Olympia, 
but the title of this book does not prepare us for the arduous 
task before us, and his preface is tiresome. 

We come with relief to the much-debated position of 
cavalry in modern warfare. Colonel Charrington contends 
that the tank and the armoured car are checked to an even 
greater degree than cavalry by broken country and weather 
conditions. His contention is based on concrete examples. 
drawn from the campaigns of Alexander, of Hannibal, of 
Gustavus Adolphus and of General Lee (to name only a 
few), and are reinforced by an admirable summing up of 
cavalry work in the Great War. This is no bigoted propa- 
ganda but a clear and impartial statement by an able soldier 
and a keen student of war. While we by no means endorse 
all his conclusions, we can safely commend his argument to 
our readers’ attention. 

Our last Colonel, Colonel] Ricketts, writes on the race- 
horse “‘ with the object of placing something quite unpre- 
tentious within the reach of all who love the horse for his 
own sake.” Everybody who buys this short treatise, con- 
cisely and authoritatively set down, will wish to own its 
parent book, The Modern Racehorse : Conformation, Breeding 
and Heredity (Constable, 21s.), by the same author. 


Memories of East and West 


Fifty Years in a Changing World. By Sir Valentine Chirol. 
(Jonathan Cape. 16s.) 
Sm VALENTINE Currot has not given us an autobiography, 
but a series of essays in which, with some regard to chrono- 
logy, he reflects upon public affairs as he has watched them 
during half a century. Never without interest, if now and 
then a little heavy, an impatient reader who puts the book 
down after the first few pages will miss much which cannot 
fail to delight and charm him. Here are two delightful 
stories, one gay, the other grave, taken at random from 
among many as arresting. 

Laurence Oliphant, who was dining with Edward VIT., 
then Prince of Wales, confessed in the course of conversation 
that he had sold oranges on a Californian railway station in 
order to keep his pride down. “I can get that done 
for me,” said the Prince, “ without going all the way to 
California. I've only got to step across to Buckingham 
Palace.” 

The Chinese Minister at the end of the last century, Lo 
Fung-luh, was a great favourite in London society, and was 
deeply versed in Western thought and literature. During 
his last illness, which occurred in London, Mr. Chirol visited 
him in his bedroom. To his surprise he found a wizened little 
Chinaman crouched upon the ground over a smoking brazier. 
This medicine man chanted monotonously in a full nasal 
voice, and made passes and incantations and sprinkled ashes 
over different parts of Lo Fung-luh’s body. After a while 
he went away, and the Chinese Minister turned to his English 


friend. “TI thought.” he said, “ that it might interest you 
to sce how a Chinaman steeped in your Western literature 
and saturated with your Western science dies—a Chinaman.” 

Sir Valentine probably knows more about the political 
history of the East during the last century, as it affects 
Great Britain, than any man living. From this fact alone 
his book would be interesting; but it has other virtues 
which are all its own, and it should enjoy a big public. It 
is one of the best volumes of reminiscences published in 
recent years, 


The Magazines 


AMONG many interesting papers in the Nineteenth Century we 
could call special attention to ** Broadcasting, the State and 
the People,” by Sir John Reith. ‘“ In the past few years,” 
he writes, “a new phenomenon comparable perhaps in impor- 
tance to the discovery of printing has emerged in the field of 
European civilization.” As an agency or instrument in the 
social and political life of the community it differs widely from 
all these which have gone before it. It will be used, of course, 
for the diffusion of ideas, but it will hold its listeners “* purely 
as individuals and families, not as vibrating atoms in a crowd.” 
A massive audience taken as a whole “ capable of vibrating 
in sympathy with what it hears but not of generating the 
great emotional swings of the meeting-hall, capable of follow- 
ing any reasonably interesting expression of clear thought, but 
ready on the one hand to be antagonized by the turgid and 
theatrical and on the other to be bored by a dull speaker.” 
No one can fail to be interested in Sir John’s arguments. 
*'Ten Years of Bolshevism,” by Mr. George Soloveytchik, like 
all articles upon present conditions in Russia, leaves the readcr 
somewhat puzzled. The devilry he describes as still going on 
is diflicult to reconcile with the hopeful signs he chronicles. 
The explanations offered hardly explain. The reader finds 
himself more interested than enlightened. General Sir Travers 
Clarke discusses the proposed changes in the administration 
of the British Army. 

The World To-day publishes an article by Sir Gcorge 
MacMunn upon “ Gertrude Bell and T. E. Lawrence: The 
other side of their Stories.’ We have at present only a first 
instalment of what is to be written and almost all of it is taken 
up with a criticism of “ 'T. E. Lawrence ”’—a criticism pur- 
porting to give the opinions of the soldiers, but as Sir George 
was not on the spot, we do not feel his opinion need much 
concern anyone. A cousin of Sargent’s—Miss Mary Newbold 
Patterson Hale-——writes very pleasantly of “* The Sargent I 
Knew.” Traditions of his ** biddable”’ childhood when it was 
said that “ Johnny seemis artistic * throw a real light upen his 
personality. 

The Fortnightly Review opens with an article on “ The New 
Germany,” by * Augur.” In spite of mammoth factories on 
the Ruhr, he has doubts about the extent of Germany's trade 
revival—nevertheless he believes in the coming prosperity of a 
new Germany, who will take her place in a united democratic 
Europe, will throw off the yoke of the Prussian junkers and 
press for general disarmament. ‘“ Curio” considers ** The 
Future of the Socialist Party’ at the next elections. He 
concludes that the country is at present completely in the dark 
as to the real policy of any future Socialist Ministry. ‘* The 
whole thing is speculation in which the prudent voter will not 
jnvest.” Mr. Hugh Spender writes of “ Cross Currents at 
Geneva ” in a spirit of exaltation. ‘ Whatever comes out of 
all these proposals, the ground has been cleared for a discussion 
of the problem of disarmament on the present basis of security. 
No longer is disarmament to be held up until seme impossible 
standard of security has been obtained.” 

Of three stories of thrilling description in a very good number 
of Blackwood, “ Sadon: The Berserk Adventures of a Subal- 
tern,” by Sir George MacMunn; ‘ Ezra and the Kiny,” by 
Mr. Charles Rawlinson; and “ Uncle William,” by Mr. 
Douglas G. Browne, the last is, we think, the best. It is a 
reversion to the Victorian type of short story. The scene is 
laid in Hampstead. The heroine has * very large blue eyes,” 
and “a slight and fascinating lisp,” and ** the only unbobbed 
head in Hampstead.” ‘The villain has “ pale grey eyes like 
living flints,” and as to the hero, though never minutely 
described, he is plainly a strong man to fall in love with! 
All this sounds a little artificial, but when we stand in company 
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with the two-young people behind the studio curtain watching 
for the murderer, the sense of fear conveyed to us is very real 
indeed. He will be a highly sophisticated reader who does not 
catch his breath. 

Mr. Seebohm Rowntree writes in the Contemporary Review 
an informative article on “The Economy of High Wages.” 
Greater efficiency of management in English factories is above 
all things to be desired, but it will mean doing with nine men 
a piece of work which previously required ten men. This 
** would cause substantial dislocation,” but industrial history 
proves that the trouble would only be temporary and will have, 
he thinks, to be faced. The alternative plan of lowering wages 
would be, he is sure, disastrous. He gives some startling 
statistics in regard to poverty, past and present. An article 
by Professor Carnegie Simpson (in reality his address delivered 
as Moderator to the Federal Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches of England) on “ The Free Churches and the New 
Prayer Book” is of interest as being a piece of friendly criticism 
from outside the Anglican Church. It is answered under the 
same heading by the Bishop of Oxford in an equally friendly 
spirit. 

A very pleasant paper in The Empire Review by Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell deals with Lord Birkenhead’s “ Law, Life and 
Letters.” The “too frank, engaging, good-humoured, self- 
revealing volumes” afford him great pleasure, but he takes 
exception to many of their criticisms. He loves Cowper's 
letters and cannot bear to hear of “ the delicate insipidity of 
the recluse of Olney.” It does not do to be too opinionated 
when talking of beloved authors, he complains. ‘* Where,” 
asks Newman, “ is the actuary who can put a value upon any 
man’s opinions ?*’ Readers will be interested also in Mr. 
Ellis Barker’s paper on “* Homoeopathy.” 

Mr. Maxse, as all his readers know, is against Germany, the 
League of Nations, airships and a good many other things and 
people. Mr. Lloyd George was not loved by him, but now he 
quotes from him at length in his introductory notes in this 
month's National Review, not without apparent approval. 
There is a thoroughly amusing article by Mr. Keppel on the 
* Reflections of a Would-be Airman.” 
































Stocks and Shares 


The replacement of documents lost by fire 
a or theft costs at least an outlay of time, 
trouble, and expense. Should ‘bearer 
securities’ be involved, the dead loss will 
inevitably be heavier. The Westminster 
Bank reminds its customers that it is 
always willing to take charge of securities 
or other documents, and in this connec- 
tion it will be pleased to detach and collect 
coupons and to credit dividends direct to 
customers’ accounts. Full information of 
these and kindred services will be 
given by any Branch 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 




















Fiction 
Fantasy and Fact 


Benighted. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Growth. By Booth Tarkington. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

A Jury of her Peers. By Susan Glaspell. (Ernest Benn. 1g) 
A Long Week-end. By Margaret Kennedy. (Heinemann. 1s) 
Mr. J. B. Prrestiey steeps all his writing in so engaging 
a personal whimsy that his readers are loath to be critical, 
So with his confiding essays, so with that rare piece of fantasy 
made of fair faces and white roses called Adam in Moonshine. 
Now, in Benighted, he seems to say, with his usual charm: 
“Let me set your hearts ticking like death-watches; an 
try you with the ordeal of fear.’ With blithe jests and 
giddy expectations, issuing from the lips of his Penderel, 
he prepares a gruesome game of macabre chambers. For the 
ancient Welsh house, to which, by wind and water and night 
and ruining landscape, are compelled his diverse wayfarers, 
is a black shape fitted with some bright sinister windows, and 
inhabited by dead sins and dying sinners. The atmosphere 
throughout has true nightmare quality, that monstrous 
panic of sleep that daylight so seldom justifies. Dreamlike, 
too, the bedevilled lights and the enforced scattering of 
friends when they try to cling together. So much atmosphere 
seems to demand what Penderel calls ** something Elizabethan 
in five acts.””’ But the intruders are Georgians—the present: 
day kind. In the midst of the nightmare they sit down to 
play at * Truth,” and to criticize life. Only Penderel, in a 
truly Tourneuresque way, breaks his neck in a fight with 
a released madman. The affairs of the two wedded lovers 
who are reunited by the terror of this experience have a 
dainty incongruity. There are shudders and smiles in tie 
farcical tragedy ; and it has its goblin fascination. 

It is a far cry from desolate Welsh mountains to the opulent 
homes of the successive creators of the midland American 
city described by Booth Tarkington. In one large volume 
he has collected “The Magnificent Ambersons,’ “ The 
Turmoil,’ and ‘“ National Avenue,’ under the covering 
title of Growth ; and_so has evolved a kind of epos from the 
development of a town in the industrialage. Mr. Tarkington’: 
talent is known to a large public as highly  vitalized, 
optimistic, capable of wide sweeping gestures and 


a crowded canvas. His people are loquacious, genial 
earthly creatures, proud of their substantial homes, their 
families, their foresight in business matters. He is breezily 
amused with the absurdities of youth, tolerantly amused with 
the moods of the artistic ; he shepherds all these eccentrics 
back, not unkindly, to the safe routine of everyday life. 


But it would be unfair to deny him humour and senti: 
His families and their feuds are quite amusing. 





Magnificent Ambersons ” is one of his best stories, sharply 
satirical in its beginning and not without a gentle pathos 


in its conclusion. 

The two short stories named above, printed in adiuirable 
print on admirable paper, are given away by their benevolent 
publishers for a mere shilling apiece. So may all poor book- 
lovers acquire a scene of quict intensity by Susan Glaspell, 
or a passage of gay grace by Margaret Kennedy. A Jury 
of Her Peers is low-toned and colourless drama ; but terror 
and pity stand at gaze in its strait pages. While the men 
at law search the homestead for conclusive evidence against 4 
farmer’s wife who is supposed to have killed her husband, 
the sheriff's wife and a neighbour consider her deserted kitchen, 
and, their sad experienced eyes collecting homely details of 
anguish and disarray, realize not only that she did it, but 
why she did it; and so with tacit sympathy acquit her of 
guilt in strangling the man who strangled all singing things. 
The economy of the simple, dreadful dialogue is masterly. 

Miss Kennedy's Long Week-End is a piece of tender comedy. 
Two ingenuous lovers, deeply read in “advanced” literature, 
and with no money to marry with, decide solemnly upon aa 
unconventional holiday; but the whole world quaintly 
conspires to keep the sweet serious pair as they were, ‘9 
that they return as innocent as when they departed, and eve 
more in love. It is a pretty tale. 


RacuEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 
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LINGUIST. 
Remarkable Success of New Pelman Method of | 
Learning French, Italian, Spanish and German. 
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been achieved by thi 


REMARKABLE sucee ! b 
f Pelman Institute with its new system 
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ithout using Lneltsh. 
languages by any | 


teaching languages \ 


iled to learn 

















People who have ti 
- s - » .* 
other method are writing to say that the new Pelman 
clan has enabled them to master all those difficulti 
which formerly prevented them from etting on 
French, Italian, German, or Spanish. 

Indeed, the success of this new method is grea 
: ’ ° 1 } s 
tat it almost seenis as though it will remove the long 
standing reproach that the British people ~ cannot lcai 

foreign languages. 

Hert are a f« W CXal] les ¢ lciters now if 

© 1 . “4 47 

received daily by the Languages Department « r 
Pelman Instiiute :— 
1 have l j ‘ mre 
+) I learnt y ’ 
old-fi ioned | ata y. aes 
l t é l ( ji ! 
j t ( ‘ ve 
il . j - 
(( l. 146 
Li } ’ | 
‘ts j f ‘ ai 
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Cr: #*,. 320) 
a / } ! f / S 
1 ire = 
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( e ¢ CF. 1. 3 
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d ( ; by) 
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‘ ith the U ) Cou (2. O84.) 
\mu west th ( ll ot ( ( n method are the 
lowing :-— 
lir It is a “direct * method, and the direct method 
now generally recognised as the only scienulic way o| 
mii languages It « Ie vou to learn French in 

‘rench, Spanish in Spanish, Tialian m= Italian, and 
rman in German. No English is employed, and 
consequently there is no translation. 
Second There are no vocabularies to be learnt b 
it. You learn the words you require by using then 


and in such a way that they stay 


effort. 


in your mind without 


] hurd. Gramiitati al diffi My € are avoided. The 
Peli ethod enables vou to read, write, speak, and 
eiman metnod cnabdie you to read, write, speak, and 


nguage without spending months 
absorb the 


wderstand a Foreign La 
studying dreary grammiaiical rules. You 


grammar aliost unconsciously as you go along. 
Ihe new  Pelman 4 
method of learning 


French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish is 
explained in four little 
books (one for each 
language). You can 
have a free copy of any one of these books by writing 
to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 
% Pelman House, Bloomsbt ry Street, London, W.C. 1. 
When writing you are particularly asked to state which 
one of the four books you want, and it will be sent 
by return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 
Branche 
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HEAL’S DOWN QUILTS 
FOR WINTER NIGHTS 
HEAL QUILT, 


A filled with real 


goosedown, is not 
only the lightest and 
Warmest thing inthe 
world, but is, by 
virtue of the celour 
of its covering, a 


sr RE Many, Gecorative asset. 














Heals hand-woven ell-wool Witn: 


“4 10 © 


\ Blankets: 
m> 3 | 
72 ins. 


92 ins per paic | 


> smc s " $ 
82 ins. 102 ins £510 O per pair 
. Heal’s new Cellular Blankets : — 
72 ins. 92 ins. £4 0 0 per pair 
$2 ins. 102 ins. £5 0 0 per pair 
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Men! 


Safeguard Your Voice 


Your office desk isn't completely equipped without 
Glycerine 


Always keep a tin within hand 


a 





a tin of ‘*Allenburys and Black 


Currant Pastilles. 
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, 1 

safeguard when you have a_ busy 


|! morning's dictating or when you are faced with a 


heavy day of interviews; and as they contain no 


harmful drug you may take them as freely as you like, 


They are Delicious 


llenburys 


Your Chemis 
stocks them. 


Packed in dis- 
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wie \ G72"§ PASTILLES 


2 oz. - 8d. 


8 oz. - 2/3 
1 tb. - 4/3 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


37 Lombard St., London, E.C. 3. 
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FINDLATERS PORT 


The Sample Case illustrated con- 

tains a bottle of each of five much 
favoured Ports, viz. :— 

PER DOZ. 

FINDLATER’S “CRON.” 

An excellent Douro Wine— 

full, rich and fruity . 2. « « 


46/- 


FINDLATER'S" SCEPTRE.” 5 7! 
A fine medium dry Port . . 24/* 


iN FINDLATER'S ‘‘JUTRE.” 

b4 A fine tawny wine—dry finish 
GOR : ; 

4 ® and clean to the palate * 68 «@ 

FINDLATER’S “ANCHOR.” 

5 A fine medium wine of full ruby 

colour. Exceptional value. . 

FINDLATER’S ‘TREBLE 

TREBLE plIAMOND.” A lovely soft 

OOO wine of perfect ruby colour, 

well matured in wood. Very 

DIAMOND popular at many well-known 

OS ae ae ee 





58/- 


Comparison is the only criterion 
to the personal quality of wine. 
Good as the Port you are now 
drinking may seem, there is perhaps 
another which you will like better 


64/- 


—and not more expensive. Make 8?/. 
the test - mer’ many er The Sree Cone of 5 bottles as above 
of Port drinkers have proved that is obtainable only direct from 

a ‘ , tes we : , ” Findlater’s at the special price of ,23/- 
the quality of Findlater’s Port is 


‘ (Case an? Carriage Free) 
unquestionable. 


“The sign of a 
very excellent 
orl,” 


SHERRY : Some say that the perfect 
dinner begins and ends with Sherry~a 
dry, delicate Sherry as an Apéritif, a full, 
rich Sherry with the nuts. The versatility 
of the wine is no doubt responsible for the 
revival in the drinking of Sherry. We 
make the same offer with Sherry as with 
Port, i.e., a sample case of 5 bottles at 
23/-, case and carriage free. 





Trade Mark. 
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THE WAYWARD MAN. By St. John G. Ervine. (Collins. 
9s. 6d.)—The expectations aroused by the first part of this 
novel are not fulfilled by the second. The early chapters give 
an extraordinarily living and intimate picture of a Belfast 
domestic interior, Mrs. Dunwoody, a widow in reduced 
circumstances, keeps a small shop in a poor street. Proud, 
courageous, dominating, yet subject to sudden compassions, 
she is the type of woman whose deep concern for her family’s 
welfare is tinged largely with selfishness and egotism. Iler 
two daughters and her elder son. whose characters are all well 
defined, are more or less “amenable”; but Robert, her 
youngest child and her idol, for whom she cherishes dreams of 
the Presbyterian ministry, shows from his earliest years a 
wayward tendency. The story of his childhood and of his 
yarious youthful escapades is admirably told. But from the 
time when Robert, having quarrelled with his brother, escapes 
as a stowaway to Glasgow, the narrative becomes more 
conventional. If less distinguished, however, it is interesting 
enough to the end. Mr. Ervine is too vital a writer not to give 
vigour to the account of Robert's adventures in the Glasgow 
underworld, his life on a sailiny vessel. his homecoming after 
shipwreck, his marriage with a devoted chum of his childhood, 
his infidelity to her, and his final return to sea. Sometimes, 
as in the San Francisco brothel scene. Mr. Ervine drives 
realism too hard. But there are compensating passages of 
beauty, and the relationship between Robert and his mother 
is presented with true artistic subtlety. 


IT HAPPENED LIKE THIS. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)--Like his own Farmer Dean, Mr. 
Phillpotts can “ size up his neighbours tolerable correct most 
times.” These new short stories reveal him in various charac- 
teristic moods. Some of them are tragic. But most of them 
deal with Devonshire folk, and the prevailing note is that of 
kindly humour. Occasionally, of course, Mr. Phillpotts is 
farcical, and admirers of Yellow Sands will read with special 
interest of the unhappy love affair that befell the twins, Nelly 
and Minnie Masters, after Miss Varwell had left them their 
legacy and they had spent it on a bow-window for their shop. 


THE MYSTERY OF UNCLE BOLLARD. By ITI. de Vere 
Stacpoole. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Stacpoole’s last book, 
Goblin Market, was of a quality so charming and unusual, 
that one resents this swift, but crude, narrative, in which a 
criminal with no personality is chased down by pursuers no 
more distinguished in kind. It is a tale of * cultivated ” 
ogee and a murder to “ avenge,” and an ancient injury to 

placated. There is a voyage to the isles of copra; there 
are scenes in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood, and San 
Clemente. But there is time for neither scenery nor psy- 
chology. It is an entirely simple rush of incidents ; and one 
feels that for the pursuers it is all too easy going. ‘* Uncle 
Bollard * might have been made into a queer character-study : 
but even he is casually observed. His nephew feels at the 
end that he cannot go into business with a relative who has 
gloated so vindictively over the captured criminal. But, on 
hearing that Uncle Bollard’s sweetheart had been ruined by 
the said criminal, he decides that the gloating is more than 
justifiable. Unfortunately, the reader feels that the excuse 
is too suddenly invented. This is not at all a dull story ; 
but the incidents do not move you. And since Mr. Staepoole 
can be very moving, you are disappointed. 


NEW WINE. By Geoffrey Moss. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Geoffrey Moss shows us in his new novel the cabaret 
life of Roumania in a very unpleasant aspect. Tim Malone, 
the sick horse trainer, and Toni, his plucky French wife, who 
earns their living by her appearance at the *‘ Rat Mort,’ are 
both life-like figures for whom the reader will feel an exas- 
perated affection. But the details of Toni’s daily, or rather 
nightly, employment are sordid to a degree and produce a 
feeling which can only be described as nauseating. It may 
be presumed that this is the effect desired by the author, and 
if so he has succeeded. The second half of the book, in which 
temptation assails Toni through her falling in love with a 
young secretary of the British Legation, is more interesting. 
Mr. Geoffrey Moss is at his best when he describes how his 
heroine obtains the money to send her husband to a Viennese 
clinic from her lover, who believes her to be Miss Malone. 
The atmosphere and characters of the British Legation are 
given with a fidelity impossible except to a writer familiar 
with diplomats abroad. The final scene in which the British 
Minister reveals Toni’s secret will enlist the sympathies of 
most readers on behalf of that entirely amoral young person. 
It must, however, be confessed that the particular phase of 
modern life which is the subject of the book is exceedingly 
unattractive. 


SHOT ON THE DOWNS. By Canon Victor L. White- 
church. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—As in The Crime at 
Diana’s Pool, the author wrote the first chapter, describing 
the scene of the crime, before he had conceived the plot of the 
story. For this reason, and because of the petty failings—so 
essentially human—rather than the crimes of the characters 
Involved, it is a most satisfactory detective story. The reader 


never feels he is dealing with anyone very much more astute 
than himself. There is no journalist of superhuman wit, 
neither is there the usual sleuth-hound of a detective. The 
finding of a dead body in a little copse on the Downs is a 
shattering blow to the peaceful little downland village below, 
whose inmates, some eagerly, some suspiciously (having 
themselves guilty consciences), assist the local police to dis- 
cover the criminal, The unexpected and 
original. 


THE BACCHANTE AND THE NUN. By Robert Hichens. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.)-—The Bacchante and the nun are combined 
in Valentine Morris, an actress who steps from obscurity 
into the full limelight of the London stage, but eventually 
enters a convent. The story follows the conflict between the 
voluptuous and self-willed side of her nature and her alter- 
nating desire for purity and peace. Dealing largely with 
theatrical life, it is itself somewhat theatrical. But Mr. 
Hichens knows his public. He gives us strony, vivid scenes 
and racy dialogue. 


ONSLAUGHT. By Joan Sutherland. (Cassell. 7s. Gd.) 
— Miss Sutherland gives passion and virility to an old plot. 
Two women of widely different temperaments are in love with 
Lionel Kent. Simone St. Auban is an exquisite, sensual, 
eynical woman of the world, while Dolores Mandeville is 
spiritual and unselfish. The unscrupulous Simone wins the 
first round of the fight, but Dolores gains the final victory. 
The scene is laid partly in Leicestershire and partly in a fevers 
infected region of South America. The characters are com 
petently drawn, and there is plenty of colour and excitemente 


dénouement is 


Current Literature 
COLLECTED PHYSICAL 


Jagadis 


PAPERS. By Sir 


Chunder Bose. (Longmans. 10s.)——Professor Bose has of 
recent years been much before the public in connexion 


with his work on the response of plants to various stimuli, 
but his early scientifie work lay in the field of pure physics. 
He started his researches at the time when men like Sir Oliver 
Lodge were obtaining striking results with the newly discovered 
* wireless *’ waves, and he turned his attention to the produc- 
tion of very short electromagnetic waves. He succeeded in 
producing wave-lengths of about one inch, with the result that 
all the apparatus needed to demonstrate the properties of 
the waves could be very much reduced in size. Consequently, 
he was able to verify the fact that the waves produced by 
electric oscillators have the properties of ordinary light waves 
in somewhat more detail than had previously been possible. 
In the Collected Physical Papers now published he reprints 
all the early papers on electric waves. as well as a general 
address on the same subject delivered at the Royal Institution. 
The papers are mostly short and lively, and bear witness to 
great experimental ingenuity. The book also contains papers 
giving an account of many of Professor Bose’s extraordinarily 
sensitive recorders, used by him in his demonstrations of 
plant movements. The resulis are obtained with very simple 
means, supplemented by great dexterity. It will be a great 
convenience to those who wish to consult these papers to have 
them collected in one volume. The illustrations are, in many 
cases, poor, but as the book is sold at a low price for a work of 
this kind, one must not complain too much. 


THE GOLDFISH. By Robert Lynd. (Methuen. 
Mr. Lynd once wrote an essay which opened on a quictly 
plaintive note deprecating the attitude of a critic who had 
“levelled a charge of excessive kindliness ’ against him, 
and although he certainly wrote a very charming cssay 
round the subject, we do not remember that he ever definitely 
refuted the allegation: possibly he even admitted it, just 
as he would admit to being fascinated by bottles of patent 
medicine, or to feeding the mice in somebody else’s house 
when by all the rules of hospitality he should have shoo’d 
them away. We are not renewing the attack here—kindliness 
is perhaps a little too unctuous a word— but there is no 
denying that Mr. Lynd is an extraordinarily friendly writer, 
and in that respect at least he is of all contemporary essayists 
the one who most delights readers as Charles Lamb did. He 
is whimsical, invariably entertaining, and his touch is light 
as a feather. What more does one ask of an essayist ? This 
little book, which contains twenty-seven perfectly balanced 
essays on such subjects as * The Happy Tax-Payer,” “* Hot 
Cakes,” and of course, the London Goldfish, ** astonishing 
as a firework, and appealing to the eye as a coloured swect- 
meat,” is the work of an artist, a fine journalist, and a man 
of wide sympathies, 


THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS. By René Le 
With an Introduction by Arthur Symons. Wlustrated by 
Philip Hagreen. (Privately printed for the Navarre Society. 
17s. 6d.)—Le Diable Boiteur, if less famous than Gil 
Elas, has been often cnough translated. It is the rare trans- 
lation by William £trange in 1841 which is reproduced by 


5s.)-— 


Sage. 
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the Navarre Socicty in this fine issue, and Mr. Hagreen’s 
style of rough-drawn illustration, with a skill of its own, 
suits the picaroon romance and its period. Mr. Arthur 
Symons’s Introduction, in part biographical, in part analytical, 
charms by its style and persuades by its intuition. The 
work of Le Sage is in line with the old Greek romances, the 
romans daventure of the Middle Ages, and the later 
picaresque literature, but has no affinities with the modern 
novel. Unlike even Fielding, he is utterly detached, and 
never takes sides. His view is universal. Like Homer and 
Shakespeare, he applies absolute truth to human nature, 
and holds up an unsparing mirror to what he sees. We 
rather wonder that Mr. Symons does not add Hardy’s Dynasts 
to his list of imitations of Le Sage’s “ironic creations of 
life.’ The sense of deliberate “ puppetry” is similar. 


MALAYA: AN ACCOUNT OF ITS PEOPLE, FLORA, AND 
FAUNA. By Major C. M. Enriquez. (Hurst and Blackett. 
2is.)—This is a_ succinct and most competent  geo- 
graphical, botanical, zoological, and ethnical survey of the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, by an expert already well 
known for his works on Burma. It is illustrated by photo- 
graphs, has appendices containing lists of butterflies, lepidop- 
tera and insects collected in Malaya during two years, and 
there is a serviceable index. Not the least interesting section 
of the history is the impartial account of the feats, conquests, 
and final settlement in power of the Rajahs of Sarawak. The 
attack by the first Rajah Brooke on the fleet of slave-hunting 
pirates who were the pest of Borneo, and their extermination, 
became the subject of fierce animadversion at the time in 
England, and the agitation deprived him of cfficial help for 
some critical years, during which his rule was nearly broken 
by interior tribes and by Chinese seeret societies, who 
burned his capital for him under the impression, we are told, 
that England had deserted him. All came right in the end, 
but the story is luminous on the possibility of Western mis- 
understanding of Eastern dilemmas and processes of correction. 
The gradual extinction of slavery is an object-lesson of how 
to effect a reform in the right way. This book is a real con- 
tribution to the knowledge of an outlying part of the British 
Empire. 

A CHINAMAN’S OPINION OF US AND OF IIIS OWN 
COUNTRY. Written by Hwuy-ung. Translated by J. A. 
Makepeace. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)—To see ourselves 
as others sce us is always interesting. ‘This book contains 
the letters written from Melbourne between 1899 and 1912 
by a young Chinese exile of revolutionary tendencies. He 
gives his impressions of Australian life and notes what he 
regards as the good and the bad sides of Western civilization. 
Often his comments are humorous. He observes that his 
cousin’s English wife was annoyed when he gave her a common 
Chinese salutation by asking how old she was. He remarks 
on the disrespectful ways of Australian children and on the 
time wasted by their elders in talking about the weather. 
He sees that the public-houses are closed on Sundays but that 
thirsty folk find a way in by the back-door. He describes 
with wonder the attention given to cricket, football, and 
racing, and the incessant changes in women’s fashions. The 
translator seems to have aimed at heightening the comic 
effect by rendering long passages literally, though much of the 
text isin plain English. We fear that the book is by no means 
what it purports to be, and that Hwuy-ung is as mythical 
as Goldsmith's Chinese traveller in The Citizen of the World. 


SOME NIGERIAN FERTILITY CULTS. By P. Amaury 
Talbot. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.)}—Mr. Talbot, 
whose great work on The Peoples of Southern Nigeria has 
won him distinction among ethnologists, describes in this 
monograph a special aspect of the primitive religion of the 
Iboand Ijaw tribes in South-Eastern Nigeria. He was stationed 
there some years ago and had facilities fer obtaining photo- 
graphs and details of the shrines and other objects of 
veneration. He mentions that the District Commissioner had 
to interfere with one notorious “ Juju,” whose priest kept 
three hundred girls as prostitutes and, besides trafficking 
in their shame, insisted that the children to whom they 
give birth should be murdered or exposed. ‘The folk-tales 
recorded in these pages are fascinating revelations of the 
primitive mind. 


THE TWOUSE OF LORDS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By A. S. Turberville. (Clarendon Press. 21s.)— 
The political history of England from the Revolution of 
1688 to the ministry of the younger Pitt cannot be thoroughly 
understood without some knowledge of the magnates—the 
Venetian oligarchy, as Disraeli called them--who, through 
their control of borough seats, dominated the House of 
Commons and the Cabinet. Mr. Turberville, realizing this, 
made a detailed study of the House of Lords under William III., 
which appeared just before the War. He has now continued 
that useful work from the reign of Anne to George III.’s 
triumph over the Whigs in 1783. lis new volume is excellent 
hoth in conception and in execution, and should be regarded 
as an indispensable companion to any history of the Hanoverian 


period. Mr. Turberville is careful to indicate the family 
connexions of the prominent figures and to emphasize the 
disadvantage at which a mere commoner like the elder Pitt 
or Burke was placed in contending with peers. The younger 
Pitt transformed the Upper House by the numerous creations 
which he recommended, and the character of the pecrage 
after his time was completely changed. ns 


LETTERS AND MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DR 


LIGNE. ‘Translated with an Introduction by Leigh Ashton, 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d.)—The Prince de Ligne, who was born 


in 1735 and died in 1815, was a typical grand seigneur in his 
courage and wit no less than in his indolence and lack of 
moral sense. The letters and select passages from his 
memoirs, which Mr. Ashton has translated for this new 
volume of the *“ Broadway Library of Eighteenth Century 
French Literature,” show why De Ligne was a favourite at aj] 
the European courts. He was clever and entertaining, «nd he 
had a kind heart. He offered Rousseau a home when the 
author was in disgrace; he stcod by Madame Du Barry, 
when, after Louis XV.’s death, the once-powerful mistress 
found herself deserted even by her waiting women. His pen- 
pictures of Catherine II., Frederick I1., Joseph I]. and Marie 
Antoinette are vivid and interesting. ‘There is nothing in the 
volume about his military studies, but it is well to remember 
that there was a serious side to this gay dilettante. 


HOME: A NEW ZEALANDER’S ADVENTURE. By Alan 
Mulgan. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Mulgan, a New Zealander 
of Irish stock, spent the summer of 1926 in England. He 
possesses every qualification to write the impressions of his 
visit ; a justly critical mind; an accurate knowledge of 
history, political and economic ; an intelligent love of nature 
and art ; and a catholic intimacy with all the best of Ilinglish 
writers, past and present. His own prose style is siiuple, 
dignified, and direct. One might call his book “ the travels 
of the ideal tourist.” For Mr. Mulgan was leisurely. He 
spent nights at country inns; he watched cricket matches; 
he found time to visit Westminster Abbey many times. How 
many Londoners can say the same’? Miss _ Leighton’s 
woodcuts are clever; and Mr. Squire’s prefatory note is 
itself an able appreciation of a book that all lovers of England 
ovght to read. We hope that Mr. Mulgan will visit us again, 


MENAGERIES, CIRCUSES AND THEATRES. By 
E. H. Bostock, J.P... F.Z.S. (Chapman and = Hall. 
18s.)—Is Mr. Bostock *“*the Barnum of Britain?” The 
Member for Paisley says so in his foreword. Mr. Bostock 
says so in his book. Yet there remains this difference. 
Barnum had no conscience. He revelled in hoaxes. ‘The 
only sin lay in being found out. Mr. Bostock, for the rare 
oceasions on which he was compelled, for righteous motives, 
to resort to subterfuge, does public penance. ‘The adventures 


of a lion in the sewers of Birmingham, the ruse employed 
for his (supposed) recapture, and the gratitude of an elephant 
to a chemist four years after the administration of « cose, 
afford interludes in the monotonous description of the travels 


and financial ventures of a great showman. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tue general opinion of our readers appears to favour « con- 
tinuance of these questions, which provide amusement with 
instruction. We hope, however, to announce another com- 
petition of a different kind in a subsequent issue, to run con- 
currently with these questions. 

The prize of one guinea, which the Editor awards each 


week to the thirteen best questions with their answers, is 
awarded to Lord Meath for the following : 
1. Where are the Republics of San Marino and Andorra ? 
2. What do you know about Major André? How and when 


did he die ? 

3. Bunker Hill, United States. What do you know about it? 

4. What is the estimated population of the world ? 

5. What is the estimated population of the British Empire? 

6. ‘* Lochiel! Lochiel! Beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array.” 

Who wrote these lines ? When did the poet live ? and to what 
memorable event does he allude ? 

7. What do you know about the Jansenists ? 
leader and when did he die ? 

8. Who said “ Blood is thicker than water” ? and on whiab 
occasion ? 

9. Britain has voluntarily resigned possession of moro lands 
formerly belonging to it, than any other State in the world. (ive 
a list of these. 


Who wa their 


10. Who said, alluding to the British Empire, “ You are not 
an Empire ; you are half the world ” ? 
11. Who said “ Britain is the corner stone upon which civilization 


rests”? ? 
12. What is a Palimpsest ? 
13. Who were the Waldenses ? 
Auswers will be found on page 790. 
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‘Even if you are VERY 


DEAF 


this marvellous new invention 


will enable you ta enjoy conversation at once and 
to hear in Church, Theatre and Concert Hall 
comfortably and without embarrassment. 
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| at plif 1 ts 
| of old 
Take an A. W. Faber Castell | the Sonomax FORTIPHONI gives pure, round 
Pencil in your fingers—feel the boldly articulated reproduction of every tone 
, : | of the voice, every note of i it is equally 
firm, smooth way it slips over effective at’ 5, 50, 1 r even feet. 
the paper. At last you have | Gandet ie unt iaauned 4 
found the _ pertect ‘, encil. Yet the FORTIPHON! ; es 
\W riters, Artists, Draughtsmen, and is worn concealed Leneath th ] ing The 
~ : | earpiece is the lightest and t ed, 
and all who use a Pencil in No headband is necessat 
earnest, acknowledge ; Castell | The Sonomax * waist is incicnneers FORT! PHL x] ’ eee 
to be the finest Pencils in the discovery ever made for the henelit of the deat, 

e sant who werc ton fr ithe world e 
world. Made ot the best t ror were cut poe ob ne 
Graphite in 16 precisely graded gr sappy lives. "It sh AF. 

© LI ° | ) of t ge fc - siale ss Jans 
degrees from 6B to 8H. Price covery oe ge ag ys oo ai ws 
6d. each, 5/3 a dozen. Sold by ee a ae es 
Stationers, Artists’ Colour- 
men, etc., all over the world. Test it at Home—30 days 
Our unique Thirty-Days Home Trial — "a 
AW. FABER enables you to test h FO RTIPHON] Ys 
in your own home str aurch “450° 
es 2é theatre and concert You’ .“e” 
BUY. Call for free nd S : 
trial or send this cour P . ge H 
for full Particulars, at ones oO > ; 
address, see coup > os ss : 
Hou.¢ is immediatel eV Se : ‘ ‘ « 
AW “ABER, the oly technic in Regent St “se Ne © 6 : : - & 3 
13 & 14 Camomile ag London, E.C.3. 72 oe oer ; ” tee : 
V° Oo s &, H 
THE 
Tl ew bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- , 
e new bonuses declared by the “Old Essit- | YOKQHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd 
’ - -c ‘ a+ , ATP . 
able” are so large that if they are con- PO her ome 4 ‘ 
. ° ‘ S egistered in Japan.) 
> a > 1 of 2) « » “* — . ‘4 
tinued in the future at the same rate ESTABLISHED 1880. 
as seeins probable an assttirance Of | Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... iad Yen | 0.000 
P= ‘ ~ | Reserve Fund Ye 96,500,000 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age REG AST NaN SAN Mate oa ae te 
? , 5 » pa) * 5 Head Office, YOKOHAMA, Branches at Alexandria, Batavia 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changcht Dairen 


60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than _ the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD WORLD RED- TILED FLOOR | 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 








| (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
| Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Ang Lyons 
| Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagova J g N York 
| Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeir Ss iNCISCO, 
| Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki S bava 
| Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, \ stock 
| (temporarily closed), 
The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
| Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 


Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. kK, YANO, London Manager. 
| London Office: 7 B ishopsg ate, EC. 2. 





| ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


} Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - £2.500.000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct.. 1926) - £2.571,249 
Deposits (Oct., 1926) - - £10.457.710 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 

London: City Office 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross. S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
| and Buchanan Street. 

217 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 

Business Transacted. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, 
and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture or 
Issues, &c. 


3 Bishopsgate. E.C. 2 


to act as Trustee 
other 
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TOURS TO BRAZIL 
& ARGENTINE 





by the de Luxe Mail Steamers of the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


- wa -_ 


35 days for £132 
49 days for £156 


inclusive of first - class 
accommodation at the 
best hotels. 


Full particulars 


on application. sh ve 


= — — =a. 


Pe sxstapee 


Next Sailings from London & Boulogne: 
TSS “ALMEDA.” 13,000 tens ... 23 Nov. 
TSS “ANDALUCIA,” 13,000 tons 7 Dee 
Tss“ * AVELON. 4," 13,000 tons ... 21 Dee 
TSS AVILA,” 13,000 tons ia 2 
TSS “ ARANDORA,” 13,000 tons 18 Jan. 


Apply ‘BLUE STAR LINE. 


LONDON : 3 Lower Regent St., S.W. 1. Tel.: Gerrard 5671-2. 














LIVERPOOL : Dock Board Building. Tel.: Bank 490. 
GLASGOW : 219 St. Vincent St. Tel.: Central 5135. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





BIBBY LINE 


Special 
Christmas Holiday 


RETURN TICKETS 
TO CEYLON 


From Marseilles - - 





- £90 
- £95 


Only First-class Passengers Carried. 


From Liverpool -~ - 





For full particulars apply to 


BIBBY BROS. & CO. 


26, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, & 
10 & 11, Mincing Lane, LONDON, E.C.3, 


or any passenger booking agency. 
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Three 
Distinctive Cruises 


One.—ROUND THE WORLD. From £405— 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA — oil 
burner, gross tonnage 22,000. From 
Madeira, leaving London Dec. 2nd; from 
Monte Carlo, leaving London Dec. 14th. 


Two.—WEST INDIES—S ICA 
—SOUTH AFRICA—EAST AFRICA 
—EGY PT—MEDITERRANEAN, from 
£345—EMPRESS OF FRANCE—oil 
burner, 18,350 gross tonnage. From 


Southampton, Jan. 7th, 1928. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, from 
£203—EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND— 
oil burner, gross tonnage 25,000. From 
Southampton, Feb. 3rd, 1928. 





Three. 





LADIES and YOUNG PEOPLE can travel in 
perfect safety and comfort. 


A pply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1; 103 LEADENHALL STREET, 
E.C.3, LONDON; or local agents everywhere. 


Oe ee en RE REEL Ee 











NORTH AFRICAN 
<yMOTOR TOURS 


fy. Everywhere from the Golden Sands of Tunisir 

. to the shores of feudal Morocco, from the blue 
Mediterranean to th: Bluer Niger- -Timbuktu, 
the ‘ *“TRANSATLANTIQUE” has irreproach- 
able arrangements for private or grouped tours 


Algeria—Tunisia—Morocco 
The Great ERG Deserts 


40 Famous “ TRANSATLANTIQUE” Hotelse 
Company’s own paren ong Mail 
Steamers. Company’s own Cars, 4 and 5 
seater Limousines or Landaulets a private 
tours. 10 seater Landaulec type or Limou- 
sines for small parties of ten only. 

A magic word for everything appertaining to 
Touring in North Africa . . . “* TRANSAT.” 


Sig TRANSATLANTIQUE Ltd 
FRENCH LINE 
20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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Financial Notes” 


REACTIONARY MARKETS. 

TyeErE has been a healthy pause in the speculative activity 
on the Stock Exchange and the almost continuous upward 
movement in prices. How extensive has been the apprecia- 
tion in public securities as a whole may be gathered from the 
fact that the 365 representative securities selected by the 
Bankers’ Magazine shows an aggregate appreciation during 
the current year of over £280,000,000, of which £185,000,000 
marks the appreciation in the variable dividend group, which, 
of course, includes the more speculative descriptions. Of 
recent months the outstanding feature has been the strength 
of shares in the Industrial section, and especially in a few 
particular groups such as Artificial Silk shares, Gramophone 
issues, and Tobacco shares. During the last fortnight some 
of these shares have established, practically, high records, 
and it may be interesting to show in the following table the 
highest quotations of a few representative shares touched 
during the fortnight ending November Ist and the quotations 
recorded in the morning newspapers of that day—a Stock 
Exchange holiday ; 


Highe st Fall 
during Price from 
fortnight. Nov. Ist. highest. 
Celanese .. “8 ee 100s, Tis. 6d. —22s. 6d. 
Courtaulds es oe 7k 7ds —}3 
Allied News a = 73s. 6d. 68s. 9d. —4s. 9d. 
Crittall .. i ‘is 65s. o7s. Od. —js. 3d. 
Glanzst off at ne iba 543 rt 
Columbia Graphophone 146s. 6d. 135s. —lls. 6d, 
Gramophone 166s. 6d. 158s. 9d. —7s. 9d. 
Imperial Tobacco es 102s. 100s. —2s. 
Marconi .. ia es 30s. 27s. td. —2s. 6d. 
Swedish Match .. ee 20} 18kt —liy& 
Van den Bergh Ord... 70s. 63s. —7s. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the prices of these 
shares at the moment of writing show in some instances a very 
considerable fall from the highest, the more noteworthy being 
the drop in Celanese, Courtaulds, and Glanzstoff, while, 
although still very high when compared with the quotations 
of a few months ago, Graphophone and Gramophone shares 
have also reacted considerably from the highest. 
* * * * 


NEED FOR DISCRIMINATION. 

Notwithstanding the curtailment of contango facilities at 
the fortnightly settlements as compared with the pre-War 
period, there can be little doubt that much of the upward 
movement in these securities can be traced to purely specula- 
tive operations either on loans borrowed from brokers or from 
banks or from dealings on account to account. Indeed, it is 
significant that at the beginning of each fortnightly settle- 
ment there is now eager buying for the new account with a 
disposition to snatch any profits a few days later. Moreover, as 
is usually the case when speculative fever increases, the dis- 
position has been to go far more for fanciful prospects in the 
juture than carefully to analyse results already achieved, and 
why, at the beginning of these notes, I have described the 
reaction as * healthy ” is that just now there seems a greater 
disposition to discriminate in the matter of public buying 
and to give some attention to markets which have been under 
acloud. Investment securities have maintained their position 
during the past week, while there has been a greater tendency 
to give some support to English Rails. Moreover, in the 
speculative departments more encouraging statistics of Rubber 
stocks. and the prospect of some greater restriction in exports 
fom Empire territories, have given a fillip to the market for 
Rubber shares. 

me * * * 
SatisrFactory HoTet Prorirts. 

When allowance is made for the extent to which hotel 
business was adversely affected, during the year ending 
August 31st, by the coal strike and its after-effects, the results 
just announced by the Hotel Cecil must be regarded as satis- 
factory. The trading profit of about £71,000 only showed a 
reduction of something like £1,500. The Directors, therefore, 
have been enabled to maintain the 4} per cent. dividend with 
aslight increase in the balance carried forward. At the present 
low price of the Ordinary and Preference shares the yield, on 
the basis of present dividends, is about £7 4s. and £7 8s. per 
tent. respectively. 

? ’ ” * * 
Harrop’s (B.A.) Prorirs. 

The latest profit statement of Harrod’s (Buenos Aires) is a 
food one. Thanks mainly to the receipt of much larger divi- 
dends from its holdings in South American Stores (Gath and 
Chaves), profits for the year total £427,000 against £301,000. 
After putting aside £29,952 for depreciation and taxes the 

lance remaining permits payment of interest on the Funding 
es 


*The weekly articles on ** Finance—Public and Private” by 
Mr, Arthur W. Kiddy will be resumed in our issue of November 19th. 





” 


Certificates, a full dividend on the 8 per cent. Preference 
shares, a reduction of Funding Certificates, and the placing 
of £17,228 to Reserve. A dividend of 5 per cent. is recom- 
mended on the Ordinary shares, still leaving £67,309 to be 
carried forward. In view of the comparatively low yield on 
the Ordinary shares, at their present market price, it looks as 
though a still further expansion in prefits were anticipated. 
The Ordinary shares, it may be noted, are entitled to divi- 
dends up to 13 1-3 per cent. on the 15s. shares and to 20 per 
cent. of any surplus profits. The balance goes to the Deferred 
shares. 

# * * * 

Tue Oi, OvTLooK. 

The conservative tone which is adopted by the Chairmen 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company was again apparent at the 
annual meeting, held last Wednesday, when Sir John Cadman, 
the present Chairman and successor to Lord Greenway, 
pointed out that the cut in prices of petroleum, if maintained, 
must materially affect the company’s profits in the coming 
year, even to the point of a lower dividend on the Ordinary. 
Actual developments on the company’s properties continue 
to be satisfactory, and, as was recently demonstrated in the 
annual Report dealt with in these columns, the financial 
position of the company is highly satisfactory. Whether the 
present policy of over-production and price-cutting in the 
United States will shortly give place to any plan of co-operation 
between the great producers. with a view to mutual interests, 
remains to be seen, but in the meantime Sir John Cadman’‘s 
word of warning is to be commended. 

A. W. K. 


Insurance 

LIFE ASSURANCE BY MONTHLY PREMIUMS. 
IN many ways people with large incomes can, if they 
choose, derive advantages from life assurance which are 
not available for people with small incomes. For the 
wealthy, life assurance may not be an actual necessity, 
but as an investment it may yield over 7} per cent. free 
of Income Tax and Super Tax, and it is almost a duty to 
provide for death duties by means of a life policy. 

For men with moderate incomes, life assurance ig 
necessary for the protection of their dependants, and as 
a provision for their own future, but frequently it is none 
too convenient to pay the annual premiums on a policy 
for a sufficient amount to bring in a respectable incoine. 
It is, of course, possible to pay premiums half-yearly or 
quarterly, but even that is sometimes a strain, especially 
to people who are paid their salaries monthly. 

The Clerical, Medical and General of St. James’s 
Square has recently issued a prospectus which I advise 
people interested to obtain, explaining a very convenient 
system of paying premiums monthly. There are three 
conditions. ‘The first is that the amount must not be less 
than £1, but it can be any amount in excess of £1 that the 
policy-holder chooses. The second condition is that the 
payment must be made by a banker’s order, and the 
usual days of grace are not allowed. 

The third provision is that there is an addition of 3 per 
cent. to the annual premium which is charged for loss of 
interest. This is customary with half-yearly and 
quarterly premiums. If the annual premium is £11 13s., 
8 per cent. of this amount is 7s., making the total £12, 

ayable by twelve monthly instalments. Instead of 
Satine £11 18s. to earn interest for twelve months, 
interest is only obtained on £1 for twelve months, £1 for 
eleven months and so on, down to £1 for one month. 

The bonuses on policies paid for by monthly premiums 
are calculated in the same way as on annual premium 
policies, and the Society is famous for the large profits it 
distributes among its assured. 

It is significant that the Clerical Medical should be 
giving this great convenience to policy-holders, because 
the average amount of policies in force in the Socicty is 
large, and it attracts a large number of wealthy policy- 
holders. Doubtless any life office wants as much new 
business as it can obtain at a reasonable cost, but I am 
inclined to think that the Clerical Medical has been led 
to make its new departure because it realizes the necessity 
of life assurance for the middle classes, and recognizes 
that annual or even half-yearly premiums are not always 
easy to pay. 

The first article I wrote on insurance for the Spectator 
attempted to answer the question; “ How much should 
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I assure for?” It is easy enough to show that most 
people have too little assurance, the reason being that 
they think they cannot afford the premiums. They are 
more likely to conclude that they can afford them if all 
that they have to provide is a small sum month by 
month, payable by a banker’s order, and thus becoming 
part of a regular routine. 

It must not be supposed that £1 a month is anything 
but the minimum. premium that people can pay under 
this scheme, but even £1 secures a whole-life policy with 
profits for £553 at age 25, for £421 at age 35, and for £298 
at age 45. Endowment assurances and other policies 
can be obtained on the same plan. 

The system has in fact been tested and proved success- 
ful by the Civil Service, which has an arrangement whereby 
life assurance premiums can be deducted from monthly 
salarie;, and it is doubtless in large measure due to this 
that Civil Servants carry relatively large amounts of life 
assurance, 

It is very greatly to the good that a life office of the 
highest standing should have introduced a scheme of this 
kind. I hope, and expect, that it will be widely adopted, 
and if it is much benefit will result to those who are most 
in need of life assurance, 

Witham SCHOOLING, 


A Library List 


Brocikavuy :— The Beautiful Mrs. Graham and the Cathcart 
Circle. By E. Maxtone Graham. (Nisbet. 16s.) - 
Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala. By Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. H. D. Napier. (Edward Arnold. 21s.) - 
Reminiscences of Sir Vincent Corbett. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 20s.) Marie Anioinette. By the Marquis 
de Segur. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) The Man Disraeli. 
By Wilfred Meynell. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Lirerany :— Dantes Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradiso. 
Rendered into English by David James Mackenzie. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) John Keats Poems : Replica. 


(Noel Douglas. 8s.) Thomas Browne's Hydriotaphia : 
Replica. (Noel Douglas. 9s.) Mdward FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam: Replica. (Noel Douglas. 4s. 6d.)—— 


John Miltows Areopagitica: Replica. (Noel Douglas. 
4s. 6d.) The Narrative Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
(Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. per vol.) The Works 
of Rabelais. 2 vols. (John Lane. 50s.) Sebastian van 
Storck. By Walter Pater. (John Lane. 31s. 6d.) 

The Book of Kells. Described by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
(The Studio. 30s.) The Compleat Angler. By Izaak 


Walton and Charles Cotton. (Thornton Butterworth. 
£2 2s.) Aristophanes: The Birds and The Frogs. 


Edited by Marshal MacGregor. (Arnold. 12s. 6d.) 

Prave. :—Travels in Tarlary. By Evariste-Regis Huc. Edited 
by Hl. Ardenne de Tizac. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) In the 
Country of the Blue Nile. By C. F. Rey. (Duckworth. 
25s.) -Through the Congo Basin. By Douglas Fraser. 
(Jenkins. 16s.) 


MiscecLangeous :—The Economic Consequences of the League. 
With an Introduction by Sir Arthur Salter. (Kuropa 
Publishing Co. 12s. 6d.) A Short Critical History of 
Architecture. Edited by G. Maxwell Aylwin. (Batsford 


16s.) The Oxford History of the United States, 1783- 
1917. By S. EK. Morrison, M.A. 2 vols. (Oxford. 32s.) 


—Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutionary. By Sun-Yat-Sen. 
(Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) Down the Fairway. By 
Robert T. Jones, Jr., and O. B. Keeler. (Allen and 
Unwin, 15s.) An Outline of Philbsophy. By Bertrand 
Russell, (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) My Happy 
Chimpanzee. By Cherry Kearton. (Arrowsmith. 5s.)—— 
The Spoilers. By J. H. Fabre. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s, 6d.) On Straw and Other Concerts. By D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) Fun and 
Fantasy. Drawings from Punch by Ernest H. Shepard. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) Rebound. By il. M. Bateman. 
(Methuen. 10s, 6d.) ° 

Fiction :—Summer. By Romain Rolland. Tronslated by 
Kleanor Stimson and Van Wyck Brooks. (Thornton 
Butterworth, 7s. 6d.)—~~The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
By Thornton Wilder, (Longmans. 6s.) Dancing Mad. 
By W. HL, Davies, (Cape, 6s,)- A Prince of Outlaws. 
By Count Alexis Konstantinovich Tolstoy. Translated 
by C. A, Manning. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) Song of Life. 
Stories by Fannie Hurst, (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 





Motoring Notes 
The Brocklebank 


14:9 H.P. 6-CYLINDER SALOON. 


For the owner-driver there are many points which jump to 
the eye at once. The engine is a very neat job, get-at-abje 
and well placed. The fan and pump are combined and there 
is an automatic arrangement which does away with the 
tiresome business of adjusting the fan belt. No blades are 
fitted to the fan, as it is found unnecessary io use one in this 
climate, though blades are supplied and can be fitted in 
few minutes if required. 

The radiator is a high one. giving the car a very smart 
appearance. There is none of the messy grease-gun business 
to be gone through on the Brocklebank ; the whole chassis jg 


lubricated with engine-oil through spring-cap  wick-feed 
oilers. The oil filler for the engine is conveniently placed and 


is large enough to hasten the always slow process of filling 
up. It is fitted with a gauze filter and a dust excluder, 

The steering is peculiarly light and the car simplicity 
itself to manage. The change-gear lever is of the ball and 
socket type with the three forward gears and reverse. The 
four-wheel brakes are Lockheed hydraulic three-shoc sery 
and thoroughly efficient. I applied. the foot brake sharply 
on a greasy road and there was not the slightest tendency 
to skid, although the car directly in front of me was “skating” 
badly. As well as these four-wheel brakes the Brocklebank 
is fitted with a fifth brake on the cardan shaft ; this is actuated 
by the hand lever. 

The dash board and interior fittings will strike joy inte 
every feminine heart. There are two good recesses for gloves 


and small sundries, and the more importent items of clock, 
switches, speedometer, and = oil-pressure gauge are well 
placed in a neat frame instead cf being scattered about as in 


many British cars. This frame is cunningly lighted through 
slots from above, giving the driver a perfect vicw and 
eliminating all dazzle. The whole instrument boar« fitting 
hinges forward on undoing two thumbscrews, making adjust- 
ments, when necessary, a pleasure rather than a pensice. 

The standard model has four doors and adjustable bucket 
seats and is very fully fitted with additions to comfort, The 
Hartford shock absorbers ehsure easy running. 

There are two other points which make the Brocklebank 


an ideal car for the country and Dominions driver. Th 
track is 4 ft. 8 in., making running on narrow lanes frequented 
by farm carts an easy matter instead of a somewhat precarious 


one as with the narrow track cars now so popular. ‘There is 
a clearance of 9} in., too, which permits of running 
which are not of the best without the danger of removing 
the exhaust silencer. It is probably these two last-mentioned 
points, combined with the excellent brakes, efficient cooling, 
and reasonable cost which is giving the Brocklebank, although 
only in its second vear, a big export trade to the Dominions, 
At £398 the Brocklebank 6-cylinder Gordon England saloon 
is really good value for money. It is a light and comfortable 
car and comparable in performance and appearance to many 
of the expensive cars on the market of the same rating 
Honor GooptaArt. 


on roads 





Answers to General Knowledge Questions 

1. San Marino is in italy, and Andorra in the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain. 2. Major André, a British Ofticer, was hanged 
as a spy by Washington in 1780. He was taken in on his 
return from a secret expedition to the traitorous American (eneral 
Arnold. 3. At Bunker Hill on June l7th, 1775, the British 
(nearly 3,000) after severe loss compelled the revolted Americans 
(about 5,000) to retreat after a desperate conflict. It is 


} 
aisgzu 


roetimes 


claimed as an American victory as the British retired from the 
position after holding it for a short time. $. In 1891 the popu- 
lation of the world was estimated to be 1,480 millions. 5. The 
population of the British Empire is now estimated to be about 


the largest population of any Empire or State m 


450 millions ; 
6. Thomas Campbell. Born July 27th, 1777. He 


the world. 


alludes to the battle of Culloden fought near Inverness in 1746, 
when the Duke of Cumberland defeated the Highland Clans headed 
by Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 7. The Jansenists embraced 
the doctrines of Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres, who dir 1 in 
1638. He maintained the doctrine of free grace, condemned by 
Pope Urban VIII. in 1643, by Pope Innocent X. in 1653 and 
by Pope Clement XI. in 1713. 8. The American Commodore 
Tatnall, when he assistéd the*English against the Chinese on the 
River Peiho on June 25th, 1859. 9. Tangier (Britist 1662) 


Corsica (George I[1. proclaimed 1794), Minorca (captured 1708) 
Elba (captured by Nelson 1796), Capri (captured 1806), Corlu 
(captured 1809), Manila (captured 1762), Java (captured 1811), 
Havana (captured 1762), Sandwich Isles, now called Hawalt 
(British Flag hoisted for a year), Egypt (protectorate) 10. 
General Smuts.———-1l1. General Botha.——12. A Palimpsest 38 
a parchment written on after the previous writing has been partially 
eftaced.—13. The Waldenses are a Protestant sect settled in the 
valleys of Piedmont, Italy, about 1375. They have passed through 
terrible persecutions, 
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Professor McDougall’s New Book 


CHARACTER AND THE 
CONDUCT OF LIFE 


By 

WILLIAM McDOUGALL, F.R.S. 
Auther of ‘* Social Psychology.” 

10s. 6d. 


“ The chapters teem with wise counsel.” 


—Yorkshire Post. 


net. 





By the author of “ Mysticism ” 


MAN AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


UNDERHILL 


6d. net. 

“ It would be difficult to over-estimate its value. . . . 
Miss Underhill shows us the unity underlying the 
innumerable religions and philosophies, and places 
before us the evidence of man’s spiritual being.” 


—Daily News. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


EVELYN 




















The 
Farington Diary 
Vol. VII (1811-1814) 





by JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 
Edited by James Greig. Illustrated. 21/- net 
Volume VII of Farington’s Diary maintains the interest and variety 
| of previous issues. All sorts and conditions of people figure in its 
pages, and stirring episodes are recorded with unflagging zest 
There are stories of eminent statesmen, famous iiterar men and 
women, great painters, as well as of clever business and country 
gentlemen. We re ad of Perceval’s assassination, of the King’s 
cheerfulness in trouble, of the Prince Regent, the Princess of Wales, 
of the character of Princess Charlotte, of her lovers and those of 
Angelica Kauffmann. 
Napoleon, Wellington, Bernadotte and Blucher, the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, the King of Prussia and Louis XVIII appear 
in defeat and victory. The war with America is mentioned, and 


gradual overwhelming of Napoleon in Russia during 
the retreat from Moscow and of his armies in the Peninsula, until 
the Allies enter Paris and the announcement of his abdic ation as 
Emperor of the French bring us almost to the end of the volume. 


The Mediterranean & Resin 
NORMA LORIMER 


Illustrated. 21, 


This unconventional Travel Book, which takes us from London to 
Palestine and back, via Trieste and the Adriatic, Greece with its 
islands and the Mediterranean, Brindisi, Cairo and Luxor, and 
finally, in returning, to the Tyrol, should find a ready welcome from 
the author's wide public. For not only does it afford them the 
pleasure of peeping into lands that we all long to visit, but it also 
brings them into touch with the secret places of Miss Lorimer’s own 
soul, and shows them her opinion upon men and things in general. 


we note the 
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'~ net 


Send Postcard for I 


HUTCHINSON 


of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1 Monthly 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
Paid up Capital ént £4,001 000 
Reser ve Fund - oe Grail 9) 
Reserve Liability of ‘Propr! ietors under the Charter as 84, ar 
Letters e Credit and Draft: s are issued and banking business of er 


numerous ie inches of the 





kscription is transacted through the 
troughout Australia and New Zealand. 





Bank 


Depo sits for fixed periods received. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 


HANDY ROYAL ATLAS 


Price £2 10/- net, full bound cloth. 


From all Booksellers, or direct from Publishers. 
ideal 

pletely 
numerous new 


for Library or 
revised up-to- 
maps. 


Reference Atlas, 
has been cor 


addition of 


This fine 
Presentation, 
date, with the 


Prospectus with specanen map from 
W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD., 


EDINA WORKS, EDINBURGH ; 
HOLBORN HALL, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 





LITERARY ACROSTIC NO, 51, 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 


THE “ LIVELY PEGGY ”: Chapters VII-IX, By Stanley J. Wey: 
| A HABITATION’S MEMORIES: I. JOHNSONIANA, _ 
By La ( rnw 
LEONIF. By Cay B, 8. 4% I 
A DOSE FOR CONTINUANCE: A Short Ster By Jan Gor 
BASQUE NOTES By E. D. ¢ ¢ 
| THE TRAGEDY OF THE PASS By Alexander Macdot 
| THE LITTLE GONDOLIER: A 8! Ster By G. E. Mitt 
WHOSE WORK IS IT By W. F. Wa 
| “THE THREE MUSKETEERS ”: A Defence of the N cf A 
| By Orlo W 
REPUTATIONS: TEN YEARS AFTER. If. FERDINAND FOCH 
THE SYMBOL OF THE VICTORIOUS WILL. By Captain B. H 
Liddell Hart 
| 
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YOUR WINTER HOLIDAY 





Luxurious 34 days’ voyage. 20,000 ton steamers. 


Union-Castle 


Line and Yeoward Line weekly, R.M.S.P. and Blue Star Line 
fortnightly, Booth Line monthly. _NO DUST, NO MUD. Ensure 
Drink “ Madera,” 


comfort by booking early. Come for Christmas. 
THE fashionable dessert wine. Ideal at 





11 a.m., lunch or dinner. 


Modern delights amid sunshine and flowers 


The 
Atlantic 
Flower 
Garden 
TENNIS, SEA-BATHING, DANCING, CASINQS, Etc. First-Class 


Free Pamphlet and profusely illustrated 50-page booklet 
all Agencies of THOS COOK & SON, LTD. 


Hotels. 


in colours from 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


——, 


COMPANY MEETING. 





ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. 





Tue eighteenth ordinary general mecting of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co., Ltd., was held on November 2nd, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 

Sir John Cadman, K.C.M.G. (chairman of the company) said : 
Including the amount brought in from the previous year, the 
profit carried to the balance sheet amounts to £4,800,005, and 
after deducting the dividend on the preference shares and the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares, there remains 
available the sum of £3,253,755. The directors recommend that 
a final dividend of 7} per cent., less income tax, should be paid 
on the ordinary shares which will leave a balance of £2,246,880 
to be carried forward, an increase of £500,000 over the previous 
year. 

FIeLps. 

The wells at Masjid-i-Suleiman continue to flow strongly and 
under perfect control. Production amounted to over 4,800,000 
tons, which compares closely with the estimate of 4} millions 
given in last year’s review of our operations. ‘The current year’s 
production will probably exceed 5 million tons. 

Two features stand out in the operations in the main fields 
during the year. For the first time in their history, drilling shows 
a decrease ; and for the first time we started to produce gasoline 
on a commercial scale from field gas. As regards drilling, we have 
almost demarcated the great structural unit that constitutes this 
remarkable field, and our drilling is now practically confined to 
the marginal are The reduction in drilling implies not only 
large field economies, but also release of personnel and material 
for testing new areas in other parts of the concession. 

In his speech in November, 1925, Lord Greenway reported that 
a scheme had been decided upon for the recovery of petrol from 
field gas. The first units have been running efficiently for some 
time. They deal with 300 million cubic feet monthly from which 
the satisfactory yield of 2} gallons of high-grade petrol per 1.000 
cubic feet is obtained. Additional plant is now in course of erection 
which will enable us to extract 2} million gallons of spirit monthly 
from 900 million cubie feet of gas. 1 should explain that, after 
extraction of this gasoline, the “stripped” gas is used for power 
purpose generally throughout the field, but as the quantity available 
is largely in excess of our requirements, we are now engaged on 
other lines of research which may possibly yield remunerative 
results. 

The testing of seven outside areas in Persia has proceeded with 
commendable rapidity in spite of many difficulties, but, although 
a total of over 37,000 feet has been drilled, the main limestone has 
so far not been reached in any of them, and several of these wells 
are at depths which will make further progress difficult and slow. 





REFINERIES AND FLEET. 

The general refining situation has been improved during the 
year, and the present refinery capacity provides an ample margin. 
The vessels of the British Tanker Company have been fully em- 
ployed, and there is no serious loss to record. Last year you 
were told of the orders which had been placed for further vessel 
Bearing in mind the steady expansion of the Company's business, 
favourable shipbuilding prices, and the necessity of providing 
for replacement of the older units, we have ordered from British 
shipyards a further twelve vessels, the majority of which will 
have internal-combustion engines. When completed, our ocean 
tanker fleet, excluding auxiliary vessels and small craft, will number 
83 vessels having an aggregate deadweight tonnage of 770,000. 





Ss 





DISTRIBUTION. 


On the Distribution side, in spite of intensive competition, due 
to temporary over-production, our products have made very satis- 
factory sales in the various markets and encouraging in 
have been recorded. 








You will be interested to learn that, in the past year, we have 
heen supplying the National Benzole Company from our U.K. 
refineries with their requirements of Petroleum Spirit, and we feel 
that our association with a company which is marketing a product 
of one of the chief British industries is peculiarly appropriate. 
The National Benzole Company is an assc@ ation of the principal 
members of the Coal Industry operating coke ovens, and also 
important gas works recovering benzol. 

Persia. 

The oil industry of Persia, like every other industry of the country, 
has benefited from the general security established by His Imp« rial 
Majesty the Shah. His Majesty honoured us by a visit to the 
field of operations two years ago, and since that date frequent 
visits have been made by Persian Ministers and. other notables. 
May I say that we cordially welcome these visits, as we do every 
other manifestation of the identity of interests which exists between 


————————— 


| 


| maximum success is only possible with the co-operation and good 


ire! 
Our methods and efforts have not infrequently been advyergg 
criticized in Persia, but I feel sure that such criticisms are due 
wrong impressions arising from lack of information, rather thay 
any absence of good will or appreciation of what we have accom, 
plished. We want Persians to feel that our activities in Pe 
are not only directed toward extracting oil, but also toward develo, 
ing a great national industry in the country. 





a 
% 


We are educating and training Persians to occupy higher and 
more responsible posts in the Company; we are constantly in. 
creasing the number of our Persian employees. These efforts ay 
based on the well-established and recognized principle that th 





of all concerned. 


1 am happy to say that we have had no serious d ENCES op 
misunderstandings with the Persian Government in the past 
but this is not sufficient; we want the good will of the Pe; ian 
people, and our policy is directed toward achieving this end, 

Future Prosrects AND WoRLD’s MARK 

I am sure that no one fails to appreciate the wisd of the 
generally conservative policy adopted by the Company he past 
in order to prepare itself for the inevitable demands of 1 futurs 

and to safeguard itself against the vicissitudes of fortune. Ag 


the last general meeting my predecessor in the chair 








refused to assume the mantle of the prophet. Even then, as hg 
pointed out, there were signs of excess in production ; but it wag 
by no means clear that the steadily growing consumption woulj 
not establish an equilibrium between supply and demar Taking 
the long view—the short space of one year is by no means ticiently 
long—I see no reason to depart from that opinion ; but it cannot 
be denied that for some months past the petroleum i: stry hag 
been in an extremely unsettled condition. The decreased exports 
from Mexico have been more than offset by large ov luction 
| in the United States, and by a significant advance in Luction 
from South America and elsewhere. The abnorm ituation 
created by excessive competitive production in the United States, 
a country which ordinarily dominates the position in the oil world, 
has been rendered more acute by the larger exports from Russia, 
where the peculiar conditions seem to prevent—for the time being, 
at least—the ordinary operation of economic law. It is obvious 


} 
| 


| 


the Persian Government, the Persian people, and ourselves ?_ Per- | 


sonal intercourse of this character encourages us and greatly helps 
to acquaint the Persian public with the magnitude of the oil industry 
established in a part of their own country which, owing to lack of 
communications, has hitherto been seldom visited. 

{ take this opportunity to address the people of Persia and ask 
them to compare the conditions of that part of their country in | 
which we operate with what it was before the oil industry ‘was 
established. 1 am sure that all fair-minded Persians will agree | 
that the changed conditions have been wholly in the direction of 


@lvancing their country’s welfare. 


that this large source of supply, freed temporarily from thie 5 
charges and restrictions which affect the production 








in other parts of the world, must be a disquieting factor in a market 
situation already very much disturbed. At the same time, it is 
a factor of which the influence in the industry has by now in some 
measure been discounted, and it seems unlikely to assw much 


greater importance than it at present possesses. 


Position OF THE PrERSIAN INDUSTRY. 











In some respects, the Persian oil industry enjoys a po n which 
the Federal Conservation Board would like to give the American 
oil industry as a whole. Our roy alty holders speak witl © Voce, 
The interests of these royalty holders are those of the industry 
itself ; clearly it is in the interests of Persia, as it is of this Company, 
that production should be steadily controlled that is to steadily 
regulated in conformity with the world’s demands; that the 
reserves of oil underground should not be extravagantly and 
uneconomically forced to the surface, re gardless oi til world’s 
requirements. Fortunately, we are not impelled to over-produce, 
which is so often the case elsewhere —owing to the feverish rivalry 
of offsetting competitors. In general, Persian oil is idea ituated 
to secure the maximum technical and economic advant 

As to the prospects for the current year, it is mor in ever 
difficult to venture a forecast owing to the very disturbed condition 
of the world’s markets. 1 am bound to warn the sharcholders 
that unless there is some radical change in prices ¢! s likely 
to be a reduction in the profits of the Company whi iy well 
affect the ordinary dividend. There is, however, one ph of the 
situation from which we may derive encouragement and fidence, 
and that is the steady and remarkable growth of the nption 
of petroleum products in every part of the world. Uf the production 
of petroleum is far greater than ever before in the hist of the 
industry, so also is the consumption. Further, [ might also 
mention that the improved vields and the economies \ re COil- 
stantly striving to introduce into all phases of ow rations 
represent an important, if only a partial, offset against the effect 

| of over-production and uneconomic prices. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of 1! port 
and accounts. 

Sir Edward H. Packe, K.B.E., seconded the resolut und it 
was carried unanimously, and a final dividend of 74 per cent., les8 
income tax, making 124 per cent. for the year on the ordinary 
shares, was declared. 

The other formal business having been transacted. lution 
was passed ratifying the action of the board in creating for Lord 
Greenway the special office of President of the C any. and 
appointing him thereto in recognition of his valuab! rvices. 

His Excellency Mirza Fissa Khan Fayz said that hy Id like 
to offer to Sir John Cadman sincerest congratulation th on 
behalf of the Imperial Persian Government and of himself, on the 


high position he had assumed and in the great work on which he 
had sueceeded their eminent President, Lord Greenway. He 
hoped that for many years to come Sir John Cadman might be 
spared to continue his fine work in the furtherance of tlic best 
interests of all concerned—the Compeny, Persia, and the /mp1t 
(Applause.) 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, executive 
and staff concluded the proceedings, 
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GRINDELWALD 





Bear Grand Hotel 


200 Rooms, 


WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH SPORTING HOTEL. 
3 Private Rinks. 


60 Bathrooms, 


All Winter Sports and Amusements. 


Terms, including afternoon tea and rinks, from 


19 frs. 


Hotel Adler 


7 - 
under same management—from 1 4frs. 





—_— 


DUA AAA AAA AVAN ERD ERAS, 





When making your plans for Winter 
Holidays, consider 


above Montreux (in 


” 


i hours from Lendeon, | ile 


j 


‘| 


ni 


CAUX 


Skating, Curling, Ski-ing Slopes (at 5,000 ft. alt.). 


and Luge Runs with frequent trai: 


200 Beds. 


m services. 


CAUX PALACE 


250 Beds. 8 hours’ 


HOTEL REGINA 


Two Orchestras. 


£unshine daily. 


minute s). Alt. 3,500 ft. ; 


Fancy Dress Balls. 


18 


carriages Paris-Montreux. 


Bob 
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% 





This tobacco is a challenge to 
those who say that the quality of 
25 or 30 years ago does not exist 
to-day. It may be the only one in 
Britain, but it is the genuine old 
style quality—air-cured, sun-dried 
pure virginia leaf, having the 
sweetness of time. 









four Sawn, 





MATURED 


From most good 
tebacconists in 1 and 
2oz. packets or jib. 
silvcred tins, at 1/24 


VIRGINIA 

In case of difficulty 
in obtaining locally, 
write direct to manu- 
facturers, enclosing 


area money for quantity 
GEORGE DOBIE required. This will 
& SON, LIMITED, ae oe — 
e e e 

PAISLEY. 


name and address of 


Established 1809. your tobacconist. 


go Yer, 
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SES 


Be dford, 


Green, Manchester, 


ADVANCES TO 
OWNERSHIP 


HE assets of the “Abbey Road” 
| Building Society now exceed 
£6,500,000! The continued and 
increasing confidence on the part of 
the investing public now enables the 
Society to devote very large funds to 
the assistance of those desiring to 
build or purchase freehold or lease- 
hold property. 
Put only a portion of your capital into 
the purchase price—the “Abbey Road” 
will advance the balance. You can 
immediately cccupy your own home, 
and instead of paying rent you repay 
month by month what is borrowed, 
and finally you live rent-free with 
your house an unencumbered asset. 


The coupon below is for your con- 
venience. If you prefer it, call 
at Head Office or any Branch. 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 








City Office: 145 MOORGATE, E.C.2 


Branches at 
Bristol, Coventry, St. Johr n’s Wood, 
Norwich, Plymouth, Reading, Southend 
Watford, etc. 


Blackpool, 





To the Abbey Road Building Soc.ety, 
Abbey House, Upper Baker St., N.W.1 
Pleasz send m2 your booklet “AssisTANCZ 
FoR Houss Purcaas:.” 


Name...... 


Sree eeseereesesseesasseesseses 


Address ,..... dasa apartrenetons 





Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, Upper Baker St., N. W.1 


Ga iders 
yn-Sea, 
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HARPER’S LIST 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
by Dr. Geza Engelmann. A 
readable account of the political 
thought of fifteen eminent philo- 
sophers from Plato to Jeremy 


Bentham. 10s. 6d. net. 


HARPER ESSAYS, edited by 
Henry Seidel Canby. Essays of 
many famous contemporary writers 
chosen from the rich variety 
available in the files of Harper’s 
Magazine. 10s. 6d. net. 

ROMANCE OF THE RIVERS, 
by John T. Faris. Mr. Faris 
elaborates his belief that “a river 
is the most human and companion- 
able of all inanimate things.” 


Illustrated. 21s. net. 


PAGES FROM MY LIFF, by 
I-codor Ivanovitch Chaliapine. The 
autobiography of the great singer, 


Illustrated. 21s. net, 


Fiction. 75. 6d. net each. 


FANCY LADY, by Homer Croy. 
A new novel by the author of 


“They Had to See Paris.” 


BASOUERIE, by Eleanor Mer- 
cein. A romance of the Basque 


country. 


IMPATIENT GRISELDA, by 
Dorothy Scarborough. <A novel 


by the author of “ The Wind.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
LONDON 


TA MERIEL 














i 


~§TO RUN CONCURRENTLY.” 


A NUMBER of dismal legal phrases are familiar to 

from the reports of criminal trials. One of they 
phrases suggests that leaning to merey which is the glory 
of our English jurisprudence. A man is found guilty on, 
say, two counts. The law requires that he shall be sentenceg 
for each offence, but merey provides that the sentence 
| may “run concurrently.” 


Does the reader reflect that in many cases two sentences mus 








be served to the bitter end? For an innocent woman 
her sentence concurrently with the guilty man. The man noes 
to his punishment behind prison walls. The woman goes ba 
| to the shamed and shadowed home, to work out 
the struggle for bread, the innocent heart-breaking questioning; 
of the children, to whom that man in the dock is ** Daddy,’ 


The names of about 800 such women are added on the books 
of the Church Army Prisoners’ Families Department in one year 
To each woman the C. A. Sister means sympathy, practical | 





a firm friend until, and usually after, the sentence is served out 


The first thing is, usually, to find a way to keep the home together 


| Sometimes there is immediate need of food and clothing. Then 
, oe . > 

| if the woman can work, she is helped to find employment. lj 
! the time, of course, the innocent children are helped in any way 


that suggests itself to a sympathetic almoner. 

There is copious evidence that many a man has made his first 
fall his last, very largely because he had a home and a brave wifs 
to go back to, thanks to the C. A. He loves them, though he has 
failed them; that is plain fact, not sentiment, and it is on that 
| fact that the C. A. builds up a fine work of reformation 


“Hope again” is the keyword. Whether a man is “ doing” 


three weeks or ten years, it makes all the difference in the world 


whether he has a home, and love, and forgiveness on which to 
anchor himself in his prison musings about the future. 


Help for this branch of Church Army work should he sent t 
PREB. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, W. 1, ear 
| marked ‘* for Prisoners’ Families.”’ 















* GENTLEMEN— 
YOU MAY SMOKE!” 


1 last, you can light up your MERIEL 
and settle down to a chat on the 

““old days,’ vaguely considering how 

completely satisfying is the soothing 

influence of a good Cigar! 

A MERIEL equals any imported Havana, 

its silken Sumatra cover encases fine 

Havana Tobaccos—and it costs no more 

| than you want to pay. 

| Trv a few; every good Tobacconist stocks them! 


DE LUXE 





CaS M. B. 
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READY TO-DAY 
An Important New Biography 
The Other Bundle 
By LORD ened of Dunfermline 
Ful 'y Tl 18 
This is a companion volume to ai well-known Letlers Isabel, 
On the legal side, law trials are added with sketches of great 
luminaries known at first hand; on the political side, furthor light 
is thrown on mode ae eg aid original letters f: Lord 
| Morley and Lord i quith appear; whi the literar i tain 
| daring and resolute views are expressed which will no dou ken 
| interest. ‘The book ranges from grave to gay, and i i 
| the same sense by illustration hich contain the t 
Chauntreile the wife-poisoner a a reproduction of an i table 
| drawing of Sir C arruthers Could of himself dancing with fi kilts. 


one safety 


HERE is but one safety with 
B ipen blade. That is the Rolls 
Razor. No packets of blades 
to buy for this safety! One good 
blade, hollow ground from tested 
steel, but kept keen by automatic 
honing and stropping in its case. 
The Rolls Razor is the old “ cut- 
throat” turned into a safety— not 
just a holder for stamped-out 
wafer blades. Get this one safety 
that is so much better than all 
the others. 














Nearly 12% of the 


entire population of Australia—men, women and 
children—is numbered among the members of the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. ‘The Society 
is mutual—all surplus being distributed yearly to 
policy-holders. Low working expenditure and a 
fortunate mortality experience also benefit assurers. 
An A.M.P. policy not only assures life. It is a 
sound investment, giving the utmost profit and 
absolute security, The premium rates are low, and— 


EVERY YEAR IS A BONUS YEAR. 


Write for particulars now. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


F.1.A. 


ak eas Robert Thodey chi meee sie 
s —— _ oo SOCIETY Mas enor for ile 110 CANNON STREET F ca 59 DAWSON STREET 
St EC 4 3 Kieedom, 1 15a PALL MALL sw, 
: Established in Au ia, 1849. HEAD OFFICE 3 GEORGE, STREET ac 
—< — ———__—_—_J DINBURGI ry 











Origin and Development 
Light Op era 
TERLING MACKINLAY 















Author of “Lig es Opera: Theatre-Craft and hnique of Acting”! 
Full ly Diusivaied: 21/- net 
lay here tells the enthralling story of light opera in 
y lands and m centuries, commencing with the stag : 
ancient Greece and Rome, with a glance at Egypt and the Fast, 
| from medieval Europe to that of the present day. Histori res 
crowd the pages and there are innui anecdotes— ve 
| and gay. Musical criticisms, plots of operettas, glimpses ymn- 
| posers and librettists form important features of this v 
interesting volume. It contains, however, more than It 
shows the development of scenery and lighting, orch nd 
musical forms, masks, customs, and the theatre it f st 


| 





ancient to the most ~~ 


HUTCHINSON 


MAGAZINE, 


times, 


HUTCH NSON’S 








WOMAN’S PLACE IN 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


N the Office, the Warchouse, the Factory, on the 
Farm, or in the Garden, in the Professions of Medi- 
cine, Law, Teaching and Engineering Women are 

forging their way to the front and taking their place 
alongside Man. 
So, too, should they take their place in the thrifty 
of the insured. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


issues a special policy for Women, enabling them to save 
to-day and invest against the “‘ rainy day ”’ to come 


army 


A Smail Annual Premium will secure: 
(a) A 
(b) A 


(c) 


definite sum at a fixed age ; 


. ; oa 
in event of death before the age 


or 


similar sam 
is attained; 
In place of (a) a comfortable sion for the rest 
4 4 

ie, 


pen 
of 


Write for a Spe ( ial Beol let a AC8.” 
C 


“ LIFE ASSURANCE FOR WOMEN ” 


The ne STAN DARD |IFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON DUBLIN 
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The NEW 


Standard 


ARGE enough for four six-foot 
passengers. It is amazing how 
such a compact body on a wheel- base 





of only 7’ 8” and track of 3’ 9” can 
hold comfortably four big people. 
The frame is very low. Maximum 


leg-room has been obtained by drop- 
ping floor-boards to level of “bottom 
of the frame. 


All the speed you need, low running 


costs, accessibility, no trouble. 


“‘ SELBY ”’ 4-seater or “ FALMOUTH ” 
** COLESHILL ”’ 2-seater Fabric Saloon 


£190 £215 


Deliveries November onwards. 


14/28 h.p. 4 cyl. 3-speeds from £255. 18/36 h.p. 

6 cyl. 3-speeds from £325. 18/42 h.p. 6 cyl. 
4-speeds from £375. 

cellulose finished in red, 


“ Standard’ Cars are 
blu Dunlop Tyres. 


¢ or fawn, 
Write for full particulars, 


Ltd., Coventry. 
S.W. 1. 


The Standard Motor Co., 
London Showrooms: 49, Pall Mall, 


Agents everywhere. 


* ee ee ee ee ttl alata 





£9 TAX 
40 ™.P.G- 


4 poors : 


MODERN 
DESIGN 

OF UTMOST 

SIMPLICITY 


REFINED 







a a a el Ot Oe el oe ee a le 


The ‘‘Falmouth” Fabrice 
Saloon, illustrated above, has 
the “ Stanlite” opening head. 
In bad weather it is a snug 
and draught-proof closed car. 
In good weather you can fold 






ee o™, 









the roof back and enjoy " 
the scenery, sun and “ft * 
inegh aly. * Count % 





them 
on the 


‘ 

Road.” 
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The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, NOVEMBER, 1927. 
THE NEW GERMAN By “ Avcvr.” 
A REPLY TO AD MIR: AL SCHEER. 

By Lr.-Com. F. D, Bett, R.N. (retd.). 
FUTURE OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY. By “ Curio.” 


TH 
SEC i RITY AND DISARMAMENT: 


MOY ZMENT, 
HEINRICH 


By Hvenu F. Sprenver. 


HE ROMANTIC 
I 


BYRON, By tHe Lat GotTHuarp von TreitscukKe (TRANS. BY 


Mes. C. E. Barrett-Lennarp), 
GHAZI MUST = KEMAL PASHA. By H. Cuartes Woops. 
HUNGARY AND YUGOSLAVIA. By Rovert Macuray. 


By Lorp Onivier. 
By Cusreecs W. Domvitir-F ter. 


LOGE, THE DANE 


WINTER SPORTS AND CRUISES. 











LOST ALLUSIONS. By E. M. Martin. 
SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN AND THE LEAGUE. 

By James Corccrtt, 
EBB AND FLOW: A MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 

By Steeurn Gwynn. 
THE IRREVOCABLE STEP. By Giapys Watrerer. 
CURKENT LITERATURE. by S. M. Ettis 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

On Sale Everywhere. 3/6. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
BA Att ob oF ttt UF TIE SE oF YF ot oF at ot iol amir 


SOUTH AMERICA 


MSRM AT Mena eae 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 


BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 4 
LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


2 THE ROYAL 


be. ATLANTIC HOWSE, BIOORGATE 


MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
Ca © AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STAIZT, $a 
COREE, WATER S: T, LIVERPOOL. 


~' 4080 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW » SOUTUAMPTOR 





wre ere e' re EVEN ere ere ae O06 Ab AA Ae Ae Ae Ae As 3 
4d ROR BENT ST REREAD ant a Be nee ne Rane aeaeneaene nindntneaceene DLREDED 


CROSS CURRENTS AT GENEVA. 


By Francis Grissie. 
































u know 
Do ¥ 0 Weer r Gift f 


Lorik 


Home Library Desk. 


A distinct and welcome departure from the office typ f flat 
desk. Made of 1 inch solid material—no veneered wood used. 
All mouldings cut from solid wood—not separate b — 
Movable partitions in drawers providing separate compartments 
for stationery, etc.; bottom right hand drawer of d suble depth 
for account books, etc. All drawer sides solid oak. Unlined 
plain polished top—or lined with Rexine. Size 46ins. by 24ins. 


Price: Oak, £15:10:0; Walnut or Mahogeny, £18:5:0 


ed if desired. 


Deferred Payments arrang 


A Gift for a LIFETIME! - 


The SlobeWernicke Qs Sd 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS 


LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Street 


), r 
Catalogu 0 LD 


Irite for 
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IGE DEPEL, LDL DAD AL A CO TB LOE 

( Caan “y “XVIIIth. ‘eae W 

‘ French Literature x 

K Edited by RICHARD ALDINGTON 

Q FOUR NEW VOLUMES Olé 

(] PRIVATE LIFE OF THE MARSHAL DUKE 3 | < 

) OF RICHELIEU S | 

\ Translated by F. §. FLINT. Introduction by | Deciued!y is 

4 RICHARD ALI DING rON, 4 plates. 10/6 net. ; ! 

f mazingly an uly 1 ! I Telegraph. k ee eee rie oh 

\ ‘The record of lel 1 1} l h hardly a ° f i ; - - 
fp} redceminie ne appare cnt Saggy of “SONS OF GO 3D AND SONS OF MEN 

4 dr mat ¢ int ao a st. by isa id nation” j | by E. H. Gilmour. 4 ¢ f, 


| REVERIES OF A SOLITARY 


d By J. J. ROUSSEAU. Translated, with an 





A) Introduction, by J. G. FLETCHER, 
N With a portrait. 10/6 net. 
his beautiful book beautiful to the touch as to the eye 

was intended by Rousseau as a sequel and compliment to the 

} fame C nf 1s, Mr. Fletcher ! pr led not only an im- 
pe b slat it 

} kin Ma nehe 

\ One of hh cl me ¢ the 

finest pro 


() LE TTERS AND ME MOIRS OF THE PRINCE 
| DE LIGNE 





Translated by LEIGH ASHTON, with = an 
qj Introduction. With 4 plates. sg 6 net. 
ry “He wrote very agrecably « war, gardening, love ud 
Y history of his own changing time Above all, he was a 
figure. Frivolous as he was, something of a rake 
very end, he yet exercises upon to-day a strong attraction. 

: 2 c..8 


The translation is easy and n 
THREE SHORT STORIES 
ry Translated by Mrs, WILFRED J ACKSON, with an 
Introduction, With 4 plates. 10/6 net. 
rhe manners of the day, the loose extravagant speeches, 
the jargon of smiling sinners, are all hit off with exquisite 
exactness by these three masters of the conte, Crébillon 
fils, Voisenon, and Montesquicu. 
Full Prospectus free 


ROUTLEDGE 


on application, 





BROADWAY HOUSE, 
CARTER LANE, E.C. 





- 2 “THE “RELIGION OF bes SPIRE 





by Stanley de Brath, M-Inst.C.E., hor os  Psvchie 
P Thilosophy, ° elc. 5 { 
The th r I \ é ‘ ith e 
» | eaten “THE RIDDLE “OF THE ETHER 6 
By C. G. Sander, F.R.P.S., D.Sc. 4 
ith tt x titut ter +} ' lr 5 
S THE RIDDLE OF SPIRITUALISM 
by E. Clephan Palmer. 4.6 net. 
| “The kind of book t that has 1 ted for « 
| CHRIST AND A MAD WORLD ei 
< | by Rev. Walter Wynn, author of “ Rupert Lives," 
% 4 ¢ t 
}| A ,powerful exhortation to a, mad world 
|" "THE VOICE OF GOD _ ~ 
| by Winifred Papillon. 2,4 


’ | ss, ee MELLOW ‘SHEA VES 
by Violet Tweedale. 


With Frontispiece Portrait of the 
A remarkabl 


“A delightful combination ¢ 


Author. 1& 


_—— TWO SOULS IN ONE BODY ? 





“a DAD ZT, Ze >> 
GE EVE GYQVLE DDL. VEEP LDA 
MU ats ALYs ald abys ALY. lke Ms All atts NV ETE EQN ET QV Gyergye/ ays. 





S 
z 


A NEW VOLUME 

; of the Dictionary of National Biography, 
covering the period 1912-1921, has just 
been published under the oe of 


| H.W. C. Davis and J. R. H. Weaver. 


pil 


Mano "ee PUIFWAVAVV 


pS eran 77 


21/- net 
42/- net 


Ordinary edition ... 


SHIT are 


Half-morocco 


saz 


sa 


/ 


India paper, bound in cloth 25/- net 


athe 


cz MER ER 
§ 
¢ 
§ 
§ 
\ 
§ 
« 

) 
) 
\ 
S 
é 
: 


py 7a 57m 57a STB ST 


PRESS 
.E.C, 4 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


Amen House 3 


SOU UTUAUTUAU UA BURUBURUBUA aU TORUM 


mt Tit rit % 


Wi, | by Henry Hert bert Goddard, Ph. D. 6/- nel, 


ee | An astoundi: l and H ‘ t 
real life.” "I e 


=|. CREATIVE PERSONAL “ITY 


5 by Ralph T vler Flewelling. 7 6 net 
fe MEDICAL PALMIS STRY . si 
i } 

KS | by alice ‘St. Hi i. ; ms 10 of * Book of the Hand.” 
iS Profusely illustrated. 7,¢ 
Kj  ~~—)DW FRAGMENTS FROM THE TEACHiNGS OF 


re H. P. BLAVATSKY 
Compiled & Edited by H. Burford Pratt. 
cloth. 


Cryo} 2 Ove, 


“YY TT 
sy ery) 


| — QCCULTISM ARDC CHRISTIANITY 
Re by Hugh Rose oe. 7,6 nel. 
Ee, Ar he many prob 7 S & alt with } concerning 1 Vis 


5 THE HISTORY OF ATLANTIS” 
ret by Lewis Spence. With 16 illustrations. 











Fe 4th Edition. 10,6 nef. 
ke | “A fascmating story of a { ‘rennially interesting bj t *_f fee 
KX in Preparation 

5s FROM THE SPHINX TO CHRIST 

= Being the English Translation of Edouard Schureé’s “ L’Evolution 1 re 
iS Approx. 10 6 ne i 
iS THE SCRIPTS OF CLEOPHAS 

A written by the hand of Geraldine D. Cummins. 

Approx. 12 6 net 





One of the most remarkable manifestations of psychic 4 er evel 


| ought before the notice of the pt hie. 


< | 

| FASTING, EXERCISE, “FOCD & HEALTH 
1 EVERYBODY 
| 








FOR 


OO IM 


fuself 


- nel 


by Rev. Walter Wynn, author of “ How I Cured } 


\ 
by Fasting. a | 


AUTUMN LIST No. 7. 


“| RIDER & Co., Paternoster Row, 1 Lond ‘on 


Also publishers of the Occult Review, I 


WRITE FOR ; 


IT VON LEON 


=| 


a X zai - morthl 
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Simple 
Perfection 


The Halcyon fulfills 
the two main require- 
ments of the present-day 
wireless listener—it is 
supremely simple to 
operate, and the tonal 
purity of its reproduc- 
tion is perfection itself. 

This simple perfection 
is due to two reasons. 
Only the finest com- 
ponents are used, and 
concentration on one 
model only permits the 
Halcyon engineers to 
make it the finest of its 
kind in the world. 

In addition, the Hal- 
cyon is_ self-contained, 
with no outside aerial or 
earth, can be carried 
with ease. and its un- 
The 1927-28 Halcyon represents all usually wide range gives 
that is best in ‘modern wireless = p gage 
practice—brought to Simplicity and other portable sct. 
Pertection. All claims - however 
: . é modest -—- should be 
without obliga- tested; and, confident in 


Free demonsiralion 
lion in town er country. the genuine periection 
and 








reliability of our 
instruments, we are glad to give you every opportunity of doing 
this. A demonstration will be arranged at any time or place to 
suit you if you will write to Dept. S. at the address below. 


Full Equipment and Marconi Royalty) 32 guineas 


‘Hal 


PORTABLE WIRELESS 
me, or write to Dept. S. for particulars. 


H: ALCYON. WIRELESS CO., LTD., 


110 Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 1. 
eM eeMeMe ‘Telephone: Sloane 6236/7, g%Pa%s"eMaMa"aMo%a 
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FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 






A good Fountain 
is a treasure. It m 
writing a sheer deli 
For that reason you 
should insist on having a 
pen that meets. th 
requirements of the most 
exacting writers. Water- 
man’s does! Many writer 
have had Waterman's 
in use for over 30 YEARS without a single change 
of nib! 

When you give a Fountain Pen—and there is no finer 
gift for those who do much writing choose 
Waterman's l 





Lasts 2 
Lifetime 


It will be treasured for lite. 
SEE the LATEST MODELS in RIPPLE-RUBBER 


Ripple-Rubber is of Vulcanite, exquisitely marked. 
Wherever seen it excites comment ~ its beautif 
and attractive colouring. 21s. and upwards. Sec 

the new No. 7 in Ripple-Rubber with coloured band 
inlaid in cap to indicate style of pen-point. 


Watérman’s 
deal 
FountainPen 
See” 


Regular Type Waterman’s from 12s. 6d. Self-Villing and § vm 


OF STATIONERS AND Ji: WLLLERS. 
“The Pen Book” free from 


L. G. SLOAN LTD, The Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 














ADCO— 


TURNS 


| GARDEN REFUSE | 


INTO 
| SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE. 


lcwt. of ADCO makes from two to three tons of manure 
according to the class of rubbish treated. 
ADCO Accelerator, 28lb., 4/6; 56lb. 8/-; Icwt. 15/- 
(for lawn mowings and soft green refuse). 
Standard ADCO, 28lb. 6/-; 56lb. 11/6; !cwt. 20/- 
(for all other ¢ arden rubbish and —. 














Car. paid to nearest Goods Staiion. Cash wit lor. 
STOCKED BY ALL SEEDSMEN, STORES, &c. 
blag u obtanm Ad in oO wr branded 
ba which contain fr direct 
b—anco, LTD., 5& Memseudien, Me acerca 
Story’s 
Loose Covers 
by their perfect fit and finish cnhance the 
appearance of a room. 
An unusually large range of patter o ch 
STORY’S 
49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
ry & Co., Lid. 
- a 














THE SPECTATOR. 
Before going away or on their holidays readers are adv ved 
to place an order for the Specrator. The journal will ve 


forwarded to any address at the following rates : 


One Month .. a oe 28. Gd. 
Two Months .. es ne SH 
Three Months — ca Te Bd. 


Specraror, 18 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 2. 
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“THEY THAT GO 
DOWN TO THE 
SEA IN SHIPS” 


| are, as a rule, cut off from the ordinary worship and 
teaching of the House of God. 

But the British and Foreign Bible Society provides suit- 
able copies of the Bible for sailors of the Navy, Mer- 
: cantile Marine, and Deep Sea fishing fleets. 

At about half the cost of the paper, printing and binding, 
it supplies the Holy Scriptures to the various Christian 
organizations which carry on evangelistic and _philan- 
thropic work among seamen of many nations. 
Jt has its own colporteurs at work in some of the great 
seaports of the world, and of its busiest waterways. One 
of them wrote recently :—‘*‘ During the few days’ stay 
of a large British warship, we were readily given per- 
mission to go on board. We were received with much 
good-humoured jesting and laughter, but, one after 
another, those who had been loudest in laughter were the 
quickest to buy. In all, 105 Bibles were sold to the 
personnel of that ship.” 
In Alexandria and Port Said last year 1,500 vessels 
were thus visited, and 7,694 volumes sold in 40 
languages. 
Sailors render the Empire invaluable service. Help the 
sg Society to do something to meet their spiritual need 
" bring them unto the haven where they would be.” 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretaries, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















The Society ‘nmaaie appe obs jue Help 
in paying off a £7,000 loan. 


Over 25,000 young lives 
have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
"ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


YOU help us 
to give a n chance to 25,000 more ? 





£36 will k« a Girl One Year in one our 
Girls’ Homes 
£40 will give a Boy a Year's Home 
rraining. 
£75 will give a Boy a 4 ance of One Year in 
the “ Arethusa’ raining S! 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Pa 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE: KING AND QUEEN 
H.R.H,. = PRINCE oF WALES, K.C. 
Chairman a 
FRANCIS IL CLAYTON Esq 
Depu oy Oe po Yoage Beg mabe So 
Cha rethusa 
HOWSON I DENITT,. ¥ 
s ry: F. BRIAN PELLY, AFC 


164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, WC. 2 























A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 
An Autobiography of 


e 
Abraham Lincoln 
by N. W. Stephenson 
Consisting of the personal portions of Abraham 
Lincoln’s Letters, Speeches and Conversations, 
this volume is an attempt (and successful, it may be 
added) to portray Abraham Lincoln’s development 
through a mosaic of his literary remains, giving those 
little-known facets of the man’s character, which at 
once make it a book of great historical value. 
Lilustrated. Price 18s. 1 
ANDREW MELROSE (1927) LTD., 34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 

















JUTL.IND through GERMAN SPECTACLES Now Ready 





First cheap edition of this highly important historical work 


KIEL & JUTLAND 


By Commander Georg Von Hase 





With Tes ustr 7.6 
As First Gunnery eee on the ‘Gatien. Commander von Hase 
played a decisive part in the Battle of Jutland and contributed , 
materially to the destruction of our ships, the Qucen Mary and 
the Invincible. His account of the engagement is therefore of the, 
first importance, and his criticism of Lord J« ‘Hicoe's strategy will 
be read with keen interest. This important book is an invaluable 
contribution to the Jutland controversy. 

London: SKEFFINGTON © SON, LTD., 

Paternoster House, St. Paul's, E.C.4 
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THE NEI W “ ARDE NTE “BUTTON 
your case, strain | seating beh ’ 
CALL Now tery! Heres TEST, 0 FREE HOME TESTS ARRANGED. 
309 Oxford St., London, W. 1 een 
(Midssay hetween Onford Cire RDENT 
comme Mayair 1380 & 1718. | & Maron ogar exes 























| Blood P =— = 

STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway|| BlOOd FreSSure. = MN! OUEFER 

| DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m, (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog Sleep! “e gr pea nig Rhe unatism, ty, f t ; 

| NOVEMBER 7th, 8th and 9th. ANTONIO MORENO and RENEE ietly due to hardening of the art rio-sclerosi 
ADOREE in ‘* THE FLAMING FORES i ee ; BOUL GLAS MACLEAN z {a Univer re 

| and Shirley Mason in ‘‘ LET IT RAIN,’ O: s cine atts 

NOVEMBER 10th, 11th and 12t! ss THE SOMME, * the story walle ute 

| the ae + Campaign : IRENE RICH in ** DON‘ T TELL THE e Numet peril 4 

| WIFE’; also Macari Bros (italian Piano-Accordionists), proved the value of this dis ry Daily N : : & 

— Descriptive Booklet free: Drosil Agency (Ff sSun &t., 1 0.2 





SECCOTINE, 


(REG. TRADE MAR 


and makes a clean, 


fee Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a "gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. 


neat job which will not give way. 


Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


Ready for instant use, never fails, 
size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


43d., 


always sticks, 
44d. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, - 


6d. and 9d. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vine. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 
Series discounts : : 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than T'uesday of each week. 





IRMINGHAM.—Mayfield Residential Club for 
Professional Women (affiliated to the National 
pee of Women), 60 Harborne Road, Edgbaston. 
Central position ; accommodation both temporary and 
vermanent ; music and tennis clubs open to non-residents, 
Vegetadions catered for. 





EXHIBI TIONS, &c. 


l ONDON ARTISTS ASSOCT ATION. 
4 2nd Exhibition of Works by Duncan, Grant 
Roger, Fry, V. Bell, Paul Nash, 8. J. Porter, W. 
Roberts, Frank Dobson, &c. 

Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 10—6. 





= 








FOR SALE 


erp PREP, SCHOOL FOR SALE.—One 
of the soundest and most flourishing. Would suit 
four or five University men who would each secure a NET 
INCOME of from £1,600 to £2,000 p.a. Principals and 
Solicitors only dealt with.-Write * School,” Balfour 
House, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 








APPLIED | SCIE NCE 


NOOT DIFFICULTIES. —¢ eetebe Sewell has assisted 
a large number of both children and adults to 
attain permanent walking comfort. Inquiries for syllabus 
only should be cyore Capt. Sewell, Bureau J., The 
Spectator Otlice, 13 } York Street, Cove at Garden, Wi 





APPEALS 
M EMBERS Wanted for K.C.N.S. helping Waifs and 
4 Strays Society. No subseription.—Apply Mrs. 
Walicr, Stanley Llouse, Halewood, Liverpool. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





NAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique 

J Training in Seeretarial Method: 6 to 12 months, 
Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train- 
Ing secured through Appointments Department.—Cen- 
tral Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated), 5t Russell Square, W.C,. 1, 





_ RGH ASSOCTATION FOR THE PRO- 
4 VISION OF HOSTELS FOR 
WOMEN STUDENTS. 





The Board of Manage ment invite applications for the 
appointment of ASSISTANT WARDEN in the Carlyle 
Hostel. The lady appointed will be required to take 
up duties early in January, 1928 

Candidates should be between. 28 and 38 years of 
age. They must possess a University degree, or an 
equivalent certificate from Oxford or Cambridge, and 
must have resided in a University or College Hall or 
Hostel, either as a student or as a member of staff, 
tor not Jess than a year. 

The salary offered is £150 per annum with residence, 

Applications, with copies of three recent testi- 
monials, may be sent, not later than November 14th, 
to Miss MCKNIGHT, M.A., Principat Warden, Hostels 
for Women Students, East Suffolk Road, Edinburgh, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








WRADUATE (Hons. French and English) with 
W secretarial Exp., travelled, secks interesting employ- 
ment of any kind, Wide futerests and initiative. Can drive 
car, Ex. testimonials. Age 24.— BMIAJM, London, W.C.1 





M ORE Maids than employers !—Essex Reg., Ilford. 
4 


COLLEGE, LONDON, 


Q UEEN’ 
Patron: TIER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor: Tus Lorp Bisnor or LoNpoy, 
Principal: Josera Epwakps, M.A, 

The College provides courses of Lectures for Advanced 
Students as well as a GENERAL EDUCATION for 
YOUNGER GIRLS. 

sy the recent extension of the College Building 
increased facilities are civen for the teaching of SCIENCE. 
In addition to preparation for other Public Examinations 
Students may now be prepared for the PRE-MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION OF THE CONJOINT BOARD in 
CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. 

A one year’s training in HOUSEWIFERY and 
HOU SENOL D MAN AGEMENT and one in SECKE- 
TARIAL WORK are offered. There is also a SPECIAL 
COURSE in ENGLISH for FORELGN STUDENTS, 

To all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or other 
Special Courses ample opportunity is given for visiting 
places of interest in LONDON. For all particulars of 
College, Preparatory School and Residence apply to the 
Secretary, 43/47 Harley Strect 1. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TFVHE BEDFORD PHYSICALTR AININGC OLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal ; Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
Teachers of Gymnas' tic 3. > ourse of Training extends over 
3 yrs. F ces £ 165 a vt lor prospectus app ly | Secreta ary. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





areu ARD SCHOOL, SOME RSET. (Founded 1671.) 

An ancient Church of England Foundation offering a 
sound modern education on Public School lines at a 
moderate cost. 

School Hlouse, Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Playing-fields, &e. Fees £75 p.a. 

Prospectus on application to D. B, M. HUME, 
M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.G.S., Head-Master. 


————. -peny 


| esata NATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL | OR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 


Delightfully situated. idacres. Fully equipped Schog 
Buildings. Large statf, Easy access to L ndon, 


Head-Mistress: Miss ~ ETHEL M. TREW, 





Sacha a 
; ie GROVE SCHOOL, HORLEY, SURREY. 
200 feet above sea level.) Principals: Miss 
PARKHURST BAXTER AND MISS ETHELDREDA WALTERS 
The religious training is based on the Evangelical 
principles of the Church of England. 

The School provides a sound education and prepares 
pupils for the Cambridge and Oxiord Locals, the exam. 
inations of the Associated Board, R.A.M id RCM 
and the Royal Drawing Society. Special caro takey 
of children’s Health. Games and — exercises 
under qualitied mistresses. Boarders ( Or nly of all 
ges) 30 guineas per term. Day Pup ils (Gir of all 















. Boys to age 10 only). Kindergart £3 33. per 
recite Other Forms, £4 4s. to £8 ss. Tern ommence 








January 17th, 1928, early in May, middle of September, 
For prospectuses eae app sly to the PRINCIPALS, 
\'T. HELEN'S, Cockermouth, Cumb, (near Keswick), 
iy Boarding Sch, for Girls, Unrivalled situation, 

Entire charge if desired. Principal, Miss Whiceler. 





{T. HILARY'’S, NORMANHURST COL R SI 
s i SSEX 


Country House School. Girls 12 to 18, Six 
miles from the sea. General education, idiomatic French, 
English, Music, Art. School Certif. standard Athletics, 
Swimming, Riding. For Prospectus apply Principal 





rFYUDOR HALL SCHOGL, CHISLEHU KS! - NT. 

Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girl 
(resident only). Principal: Mrs. 1. M. KELLEHER, lst 
Hons. French, Trinity College, Dublin. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 








OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” 

Containing in a concise form the regulations 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 years 
4 months to 15 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to 
apply, &c., aad a full illustrated description of life at 
the College.— Gieves, Lrp. (Cadet Dept.), “ Royal 
Navy House,’ 21 Old Bond Streef, London, W. 1. 





OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICERA(SPECIAL 
ENTRY).” Being a detailed account of how a 
Public School Boy may become an Officer in H.M. 
Navy. (Age limits 174 to 183). 
Obtainable from Gizves, Lrp. (Cadet Dept.), “ Royal 
Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 





\ ILTON ABBAS SCHOOL, Blandford, Dorset. 
4 Removing May, 1928. Delightful country site. 
Nelson’s Hardy’s old school, Moderate fees.—Particu- 
lars HEAD-MASTER. 





YT. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. Fully 
OO equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. F. 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 





rPYAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination 

is held annually on the second Tuesday in June 
and following days for the award of five entrance Schelar- 
ships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms and all 
details from the HEAD-MASTER. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





FYXHE Journal of Careers: A valuable guide for parents 

with boys and girls at public schools, secondary 
schools or universities. Described as “ the last word on 
careers, giving the soundest and most complete informa- 
tion on careers and the way to train for them.” 
1s. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





SROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TE “ere GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET G ARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W.14. Chairman, ©. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss EB. KE. Lawrence.—¥or information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 








y™t¥ ERSITY OF LONDON, 

A Course of Three Lectures on “THE MYSTERY 
RELIGIONS” will be given by THE VERY REV 
THE DEAN OF SALISBURY (Dr. A. E. Burn, D.D.), 
at KING'S COLLEGE, London (Strand, W.C. 2), on 
WEDNESDAYS, NOVEMBER 9th, 16th ond 23rd 
at 5.3@ p.m. At the first Lecture the ( hair will be take: 
by The Rev. Dr. H. Maurice Relton, D.D. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 














D R. WILLIAMS’ School, Dolgelley, N. Wales.— 
Endowed 1711. Boarding School for Girls, Head- 
Mistress: Miss HW. C. Nightingale, M.A, 





NORTH BERWICK. 
I UNARDARIGH Boarding School for Gir's: Govern- 
ment inspection; preparation for examination ; 
golf; tennis; playing field.—Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. 
MacTavish, LL.A. 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for (iirls. Tele: * Watford 616.” 





\ ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
4 THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 
A FREE CHURCH “BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
iLRLS 
(Founded 1871, ) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 

For details oi fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hail, Farringdon Street, London, EAC, 4 





JARSONS MEAD, Ashtead, Surrey.—Sound education 
on Individual lines by specialists ; riding, swimming, 

&e. Liberal diet on New tlealth principles. 
Principals: Miss Elliston and Miss F’. M. S. Batchelor, 


UBLIC SPEAKERS, LECTURERS, CLERGYMEN, 
&c.—Speedy method of speaking without throat 
strain. Singing also. Highest testimonials from M.P.’s, 
&c. Private lessons only.—Margaret Irvir pupil of 
Tosti), Weekes’ Studios, 14 Hanover Street, W. 1. 





r [HE PARISIAN School of French Grammar, Conver 
sation, Diction, taught by the 
rrans.—4 Adam St., PortmanSq., W. Tel. : 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHILD'S FUTURE. 
é A child’s future is made or marred by its educa- 
tion. Are you aware of the many excellent boarding 
schools in England with most of the advantages of 
Public School life at a moderate cost 2? Write or call for 
gratis information from : 
Mr. N. W. Ross, M.A., B. L 
BU ar by SCHOLASTIC BURE AU (Devt. 8.), 
3 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
(Phone: Regent 1146.) 











] OARDING SCHOOLS.—For Boys and Girls. £36 

to £200 p.a. Prospectuses and Information 
regarding personally inspected schools will be sent Post 
Free on stating full requirement to: Scloolfinden, 
128, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the Best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
trustworthy information. The age of the pupil, district 
preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C.4, Tel: 5053 Central. 












YCHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
\ advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents —a their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Schelastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 2 lines). 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most co e guide 
to Schools in existence. Price, 23. 6d., post irce 33. 

erecta 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS.—Get into touch with us.—A.-0., Ltd, 
i 223 Windsor House, Victoria St., Westminster. 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; carn while 

4 you learn; booklet free —Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 

I ITERARY Typewriting carefully {promptly ext cuted 

4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 

Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclilf-on-5ea. 


‘he E. BERMAN. — Shorthand, Typewritins, 
4 Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piccaililly. (ier 1737, 


I ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 











Rouald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


. 
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